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MEETING OF THE WHIP, ALIAS THE FOUR- 
IN-HAND CLUB. 





Lo the Editor of the Scourge. 
SIR, 

You seem to be a true bitof blood among the loun- 
vers at Hatchard’s, and the gazers at Goddard’s, and for 
any thing T know may exercise your whip with as 
much dexterity as any one of our honorable fraternity ; 
bat pray what business can you have with us? we can 
do very well without you, and why should not the feel- 
ing be reciprocal? Your attack on our immortal founder 
lias, above allthings, offended us.—A meeting was called 
ior the purpose of taking your infamous aspersions into 
consideration, and our worthy president having taken the 
chair, delivered the haraugue, of which [send you as full 
a report as the tumultuous expression of applause by 
Which each sentence was interrupted would permit. 

Mr. B. rose, and after gracefully stroking lus whiskers 
with his two fore fingers, smoothing down the posterior 
Wrinkles of his upper benjamin, and taking a preliminary 


lance at the lining of his hat, spoke as follows : > 


“ My lords and gentlemen!— Do not suppose that any 
thing published in print could hurt my feelings; [ don’t 
care a pin for all the lampooners m England; it’s all one 
to me!—none of us, God be praised, care a farthing 
about writers, such as Shakespeare, Grotius, and Mar- 
mion, and so on! Why it does not stand in reason 
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that weshould. ‘To keep our tits in order is quite enough 
for us. But seeing that all we do and say is told in the 
newspapers, my old college friend Tom Watkins, told me 
that it would be as well, seeing that you reckon ine your 
founder, to prove that we are not quite so much in for it 
as people may say, and moreover that Horace, and Ihiad, 
and all the rest of the classics, praise the whips, which 
ought to shame these fellows that pretend to satirise us, 
Why, gentlemen, was not there a man called Diomede 
who drove a tandem, and didn’t Alexander ride his own tit 
Bucephalus, and didn’t what’s his name get his kingdom 
by his horse neighing, which proves he was a good judge 
of what’s what, and didu’t they drive four-in-hand at the 
Olympic games, and doesn’t Horace’s Delphin talk about 
folks who it delights “ curriculo puilverem Olympicam 
collegisse,” which you all know means to kick up a hell 
of a dust on the highway, four-in-hand; and isn’t there a 
long story in Ovidabout a Phton driven by two horses 
and knocked to pieces for want of knowing how to come 
over em? Whi it stands to reason! And who can deny 
that our Bible tells us about horses and stages. Why, 
is'nt there the chariot of Cicero, and wasn’t there Jerry 
Bohum killed as he was driving four-in-hand? Why, gen- 
tlemen, it stands to reason! Besides, let me tell you, our 
great poets are all of my mind, for Mr. Dryden tells us 
that the hindmost chariot wheels are always curst, still 
to be near but never to be first, and we all know that he 
couldn’t talk of hindmost wheels if there wer'’nt four of 
them, and it’s plain that four would look damn’d shabby 
with only two horses! (Hear ! hear !) Why, gentlemen, it 
stands to reason! 

But if such be the antiquity of whippism; if the he- 
roes of former ages considered it as their proudest boast 
that they had excelled in the contests of Olympic cha- 
rioteering, and the deities of their adoration were repre- 
sented in votive sculpture as contending in the race ; how 
much more, gentlemen! must our pursuits be valued for 
their utility, and admired for their morality. The man 
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who undertakes the guidance of the reins must possess 
the intrepidity of a hero, and the perspicacity of the sage ; 
he must—( Here unfortunately the president's hat fell from his 
hand, and in taking tt up a sheet of paper neatly pencilled fell 
from the lining, which he crumpled up in great confusion and 
put into his pocket): he must, I say, gentlemen —he 
must; hem! hem! he must be a devil of a knowing one! 
(loud applauses. ) o 

“ Why, gentlemen! they say weare damn’d expensive 
fellows, but what’s that to any of them but ourselves, and 
the fellows who tick us, who have nothing to say to us,be- 
cause if they do tick us, why it’s their own faults; why 
it can’t be! and don’t we encourage trade, for arn’t we 
the fashion, and don’t the cits, and the queer ones, all 
get their upper benjamins, and their lilly shallows as 
well as we, and isn’t that a good thing for the tailors; why 
to be sure it is! And isn’t every body changing his car- 
riage as soon as we do, and his horses? You all know it. 
And then if any of the old tickers don’t get their money, 
why don’t our custom keep their men at work, and isn’t 
that a great advantage to the community---yes to be sure 
itis. And so, gentlemen! you see what they say about 
our extravagance, why lord! it’s all fudge, and signifies 
no more than my pocket! 

* And then they tell us, that our slang is damned vulgar, 
Why, gentlemen, an’t it pure English, and an’t we true 
born Britons? We hate foreigners, and classics. What 
have we to do with civil play, and allthe rest of it. Is it 
not aseasy to say damme let’s be off as a long-dong, and 
isn’t guiz as good a word as eccentric. Why to be sure it is! 
So you see what a pack of rats we have to deal with. 

“Then they scold our worthy friend for talking to 
the girls. Why doesn’t every body do so now a days? 
Miss Giroux is a damn’d tight little piece let me tell you, 
and besides a girl’s a girl, and the dancers are true bits of 
blood, every inch of them. Besides, we have as much 
right to the pretty ones as any C, or G. of them all. Why 
my Own mouth has watered a hundred times for a squeeze 
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of C.’s melon. And then there’s old M. hasn’t he married 
Miss Gayton, and hasn’t Sir Godfrey as much right to do 
what he pleases asa parson? It is quite the go for old 
and young to have summer pieces, and we whips can see 
no reason why we shouldn’t please ourselves. Old D. 
sticks close to you know who, and so here’s to all our 
pieces, and damn him who docs not say that Miss Gi- 
roux is a damn‘d fine girl. 

‘© Besides, we are all men of spirit, and when the French 
comes we shall ery, ye hip! my boys, and drive them 
into the seaas fast as hell. Moreover, we are none of 
those stiti old quizzes who won't talk to their grooms 
through pride. I should like to know what difference 
there is between Bobbing Joe and any of us. They talk 
the same, and if their benjamins ben’t so white as ours 
why it’s because they havn't money any more than we, 
and can’t get tick so easily. Then we are all devilish 
good fellows, so tender of our tits: we just care as much 
for our horses as our sisters, and what would the quizzes 
of philosophers wish for more? And as for Sir Godfrey’s 
scull, it’s quite enough to risk one’s neck on acoach-box, 
and if he had tried to cut off the man’s head when he 
was alive, who knows that he would have been now in 
this honourable society? Besides, isn’t he going back 
again, aud we all know he could not have done that, or 
indeed come here at all if he had been killed. So what 
have we to do with it! Didn’t General Whitelocke come 
back after fighting by himself behind a garden wall, and 
isn't he now a devilish good whip? always driving up 
and down his barouche and four, quite the kick, and arn't 
there colonels that never saw blood in their lives without 
fainting > and arn’t they at the very tip-top of all the the- 
atres, and operas, and the burlettas, and isn’t there a 
captiin among us who fainted at Flushing when a Dutch 
cheese rolled down the cabin steps, thinking it was a 
bomb-shell. Way it’s plain then that a man may be a 


devilish clever fellow and a good whip, without liking to 
S 
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commit murder, which every one knows is a cruel thing, 
and at home is. hanging. And its plain that ‘he scull’s 
just the same whether the man’s head was cut off before 
the battle or afterwards; so let’s hear no more of this. 
*“So now, gentlemen, what do you think of it all? An’t 
these writers a pretty set, and don’t they deserve, as 
Sir Godfrey says, ‘‘ whatever any reasonable man can 
think?” Just as if we wern’t our own masters! Besides, 
they’re no better themselves: Pil venture to say that there 
isnot a man among them who is’nt just as fond of a 
wench as either Hawke or myself; every body knows that 
the only reason why they don’t drink wine is that they 
cannot get it; [ don’t suppose that there’s an author of 
them all that ever dared to touch Mrs. Billington’s shoe- 
string, and that’s the reason they are so angry at our 
snug affairs with the actresses. Why, gentlemen, it stands 
to reason that it can’t be! Why, there’s Skeffy, do you 
suppose he ever kissed a girl in his life? these literati are 
mere blocks, and we all know, gentlemen, that flesh and 
blood are better than wood. Moreover, we are all of the 
same opinion, and so what’s the use of arguing? [t will 
be all the same a hundred years after this; we'll all 
kick the bucket some time or other, and it will then be 
all dicky with these fellows. So, gentlemen, I’il say no 


more, but wishing you a very good health, sit down.” 
~ . * * 


W. Honrycomse. 
London, March 15th. 


We thank our correspondent for this ingenious specimen of whippish 

oratory, and would thank him ifhe could add to our collection of 
original compositions, epistolary and original, by ils most distin- 
cuished members. Some of these we intend to insert af an early 
opportunity. 
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To the Editor of the Scourge. 


INFORMATIONS EX OFFICIO, 
SIR, 

Tue failure of Lord Holland’s motion on the subject 
of ex officio informations has excited equal astonishment 
and regret in the mind of every man who takes any inte- 
rest in political questions, and who does not suffer the 
prejudice of party ta blind his reason against the percep- 
tion of truth. [ am unacquainted indeed with any cir- 
cumstance .of late occurrence so well calculated to ex- 
cite reasonable alarm as the refusal on the part of minis- 
ters to comply with his lordship’s request even without 
the formality of discussion. The production of the 
wished-for documents could have done no harm if the 
conduct of the attorney-general was such as it ought to 
be, while to withhold them has more than an ungracious 
appearance---Sir Vicary has many friends in the upper- 
house, and the anger they expressed at Lord Holland’s 
procedure, gives us no very favourable idea of his discre- 
tion or magnanimity. 

‘The question to be determined is mdeed of the very 
first importance to the people; it is not whether Sir Vi- 
cary has exceeded his powers, but whether it shall be in 
the power of an officer of the crown to punish an En- 
vlishman withont trial, and to assume resistless sway over 
the liberties and opinions of the people. It is regarded 
as the peculiar characteristic of the English constitution, 
that the limits of official power are defined ; that every 
inagistrate, fromm the king to the lowest minister of jus- 
tice, 18 restrained, and guided by laws which say, “ thus 
far shalt thou go, end no farther.” 

[tis supposed likewise tobe the peculiar felicity of every 
Briton that he shall not suffer the penaltiesof crime while 
there is a possibility of innocence ; thateven before hecan 
he made to give seewrity for his future appearance the 
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charge againsthim shall be distinctly made ; that on proof 
of indiscrect zea! onthe part of his prosecutor, thedisgrace 
and inconvenience to which he has been subjected, shall 
be amply compensated for, and that no petty tyrant shall 
be able to controul his opinions, or make him the victim 
of wanton revenge by the ad libitem advancement of ac- 
cusations which he shall never be called on to prove, and 
which if they be utterly false, will yet contribute to in- 
volve the objects against whom they are directed in dis- 
tress orruin. Now, setting aside the consideration that 
an information for libel is in fact a declaration of nothing, 
since libel cannot be defined, it is obvious that to vest in 
the attorney-general the liberty of filmg imformations 
against any obnoxious individual, without being after- 
wards obliged to give his reasons for so doing, to pursue 
the information to an issue, or to refund to the injured 
party any proportion of their expences, is to give hima 
power on the liberty of the subject directly repugnant to 
every principle of the English constitution, and almost to- 
tally destructive of national freedom. 

But it may be asserted that the power of filing ex officio 
informations is established by precedent, and still fur- 
ther secured by act of parliament. But surely even the 
most ardent advocates of precedents will not assert that 
they ought to have an authority paramount to reason. 
If they do, then it is vain to discuss any subject of con~ 
siderable interest; the practices of our ancestors must 
necessarily have been dictated by views of policy less 
enlightened than those which influence the statesman of 
the present day. To be guided in any difficult point by 
the custom of our ancestors, merely because of its ant- 
quity, is at once to cut off every means of national im- 
provement: no legal absurdity can then be so gross, no 
official practice so dangerous, that it shall not be implicitly 
adopted after the progress of knowledge has shewn us 
its impolicy. ‘Io do any thing merely because it has 
been done before, is to sanction every capricious measure, 
every barbarous rule of law that was pursued or esta- 
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blished during periods of civil turbulence and national 
barbarism. If we say that the practice of filing infor- 
mations ex officio was in use two hundred years ago, and 
that therefore it is just and expedient at present, then 
the Star-chamber itself should be re-established. If it be 
said that the Star-chamber was an illegal court, how is it 
known, till we make a judicial enquiry, whether to file 
these informations was not an illegal practice, and if the 
utility of enquiry beadmitted, what becomes of the invio- 
lability of precedent? In truth, the legislature has the 
power to alter any precedent, and toestablish a new one, 
if its principles be not inconsistent with the fundamental 
articles of magna charta. There are certain privileges 
which it is not in the power even of the legislature to de- 
stroy, and the subjectionof an Englishman to expence, 
and (if that expence exceed his power of payment,) impri- 
sonment, at the pleasure of the attorney-general, can- 
not be justified even by an act of parliament. 

The friends of the attorney-general have endeavoured 
to defend his conduct in filing informations which he 
afterwards withdrew ; by asserting that though the pre- 
sumption of libel was prima facie extremely strong, yet 
suflicient evidence could not be procured to pursue the 
defendants to conviction. But it was the duty of Sir 
Vicary to ascertain this point before he began his pro- 
ceedings; if the matters of charge were not true, the 
information was oppressive, and if they were, he was 
guilty of official delinquency in not proceeding as far as 
the law would justify. He cannot plead motives of ten- 
derness, because those motives would have restrained 
him atthe outset. A witness may in one or two cases 
be prevented by accident from appearing, but this cannot 
occur very frequently, and since the number of infor- 
mations filed, bears so great a proportion to the num- 
ber of cases brought to trial, what must we conclude but 
that the conduct of the attorney-general in the latter in- 
stances was marked by a want of discretion and huma- 
mityv° I do not believe that his natural temper and habits 
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are cruel and tyrannical, but precipitance may some- 
times be as dangerous and oppressive as malignity. 

On what arguments the original advocates of ex-officio 
informations rested their case it is diflicult to conjecture. 
Certainly no time is gained by this mode of procedure, 
and a month or two is of little consequence after the 
supposed libel has been circulated, and its mischief been 
done beyond the possibility of revocation. ‘The practice 
can Only be acceptable to the ministers of the day as an 
instrument of terror; to write in a strain of independence 
with a prospect of SOl. costs, to be deducted from the 
profit of your compositions, demands a degree of courage 
at least equal to that of a talking patriot, who knows 
that he enjoys unrestrained freedom of speech, yet loves 
to boast of personal intrepidity. 

The opposition, as well as the independents, have dis- 
played a uniform superiority to the meanness of legal 
revenge, and though the attorney-general, acting ex- 
officio, may not be left to his own discretion, yet his 
colleagues, by whose advice we may suppose him to be 
usually determined, should accept instruction from the 
example of their enemies, and endeavour to defeat their 
literary opponents by the weapons of truth and reason, 
rather than by unmanly reference to the aid of official ter- 
ror. ‘The history of every age evinces how ineflectual all 
legal modes of restraining popular opinion must necessa- 
rily be: let the advocates of government be as active and 
as persevering in literary conflict with their antagonists 
as the Hunts and the Cobbetts in disseminating opinions 
that they conscientiously believe to be correct, and it 
would be more serviceable to their cause, and more cre- 
ditable to their spirit, tuan the arbitrary exercise of le- 
gal power, while their. own partizans are permitted to 
utter the most odious Inbels without discouragement. 
The language of the Statesuian lias never been more scur- 
Wlously abus.ve than that pf the Morning Post, and though 
it may be said that the attorney-general syaiches Over se- 
ditious Libels only, yet this reasoning will not apologize 
Von. 3. 
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for the indecorum and inconsistency of a party which is 
always complaining of the licentiousuess of the press, 
while the journals in its immediate service are notoriously 
addicted to vulgar scurrility. The recommendation to 
ministerial favour is not talent but servility : they will 
nct support a literary man of great abilities, but of mo- 
derately aristocratic principles; while the proportion of 
patronage which they do bestow, is conferred on men 
who will publish whatever it is the pleasure of their em- 
ployers to dictate. It therefore happens that the pe- 
riodical advocates of the ministry can bear no comparison 
in the requisites of political writers with the champions 
of opposition, or the partizans of Burdett. ‘The ablest 
writers on the unpopular side are rather occasional aux- 
iliaries than regular combatants; no advantage is com- 
mensurate to that of frequent and regular introduction to 
those whom you wish to gain over to your opinions; 
and the hackneyed illustration of a rock perforated by 
the continual dripping of the rain, truly and forcibly ex- 
emplifies the deep and ultimate impression on the pub- 
lic mind, effected by the persevering efforts of the pe- 
riodical journalists. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours very obediently, 
E. D. Latovucnr. 





EERO 





GENTLEMEN POETS. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Iam aston shed that in yoursketches of manners and 
literature, you have not yet thought proper to pourtray 
the character of a gentleman author; of a being who 
writes for the amusement of his friends, and prints be- 
cause they applaud what they cannot decently con- 
demn. Such men have creater influence on our national 
taste, and on the general welfare of literature, than you 
would easily imagine. In addition to bis other friendly 
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admirers, a person of this description is usually attended 
by two or three dependent critics,who pay for their recep- 
tion at his table in the current coin of literary praise. 
As his verses are principally complimentary, they are of 
course approved of by the objects whom they flatter, and 
the fever of admiration is naturally caught by their friends 
and dependents, who puff his sonnets in every coffee- 
room, and applaud his amatory ditties, at the theatre. 

I shall take another opportunity of drawing your atten- 
tion tothe gentlemen travellers, but the gentlemen poets 
require more immediate notice. When a coxcomb of 
this kind attends a party, farewell to every thing that can 
communicate delight! The first half hour at the piano 
isspent in going through the whole list of his poetical 
compositions, which are always set to music by acele- 
brated master; the next halfhour is employed in com- 
plimenting him on the dear, sweet, charming morceau 
the company had just heard, though very probably they 
had been too busily occupied even during its performance 
in complimenting him en passant to catch asyllable of 
the words! In this way the evening used to be passed 
whenever Anacreon Moore bored us with his company ; 
but the songs of that gentleman did possess some merit, 
andhetouched thepiano himself with tolerable skill. The 
same excuses, however, will not serve for poor Skefly and 
his .ivals, whose compositions are certainly as unpoetical 


as Smithfield ballads, and not so entertaining. 


At the 


theatres these personages are particularly obnoxious: of 
course they support each other; and are planted in such 
convenient parts of the house that their exclamations of 
rapture may be distinctly heard by any person disposed 
for condemnation, who cannot therefore express his opi- 
nion without being guilty of apparent rudeness to the 
favourites probably of the party which he escorts, or 
without being stared at by a dozen parasites of the prime 
blusterer. Some of these ‘* ornaments of rank” will cry 


ut with great majesty on the slightest mark of disappro- 











” 


2 Song by a Person of Quality. 
bation “ turn out that fellow !---what does he mean!” and 
it isnot long ago, that the opinion any one entertained of 
a miserable play, was made the test of his gentility, ard 
all who did not approve of the Magic Bride were set down 
as imps of vulgarity, and as renegadoes from fashion. 
The character of the ancient Codri has been very fully de- 
lineated by Juvenal, but the misfortune is, that the Skef- 
fingtons of modern days do not merely demand you to 
listen, but require you to applaud. A gentleman poet 
immediately on your entering his room seizes you by the 
hand, tells you that you are the very fricnd he wished to 
see, proiluces an epigram that he had made impromptu 


- five minutes before, reads it to you with all the emphasis 


of which Homer’s hexameters are susceptible, and then 
looks you fully in the face to see if you don’t admire it. 
Unless a man hasa very skilful coimmand of countenance, 
he may be so unfortunate as to express something very 
different from rapture: in this case the remander of your 
visit is passed in silence, and after a few reciprocal remarks 
on the weather you take your leave,your friend conducting 
you down stairs, end bidding you good morning with all 
the formality ofa last adieu. 

But that you may judge more correctly of the tax 
which these personages impose on the good-nature of 
their companions, I have copied the subjoining speci- 
mens of gentlemanly composition from the port-folio of 


a deceased poet, who committed them to me for post- 
humous publication, 


SONG. 
I. 


Sweet is the sun on yonder hill, 

When thro’ the dimpled sky he rides, 
And blue the shade upon the rill, 

‘That ‘neath the bridge its water hides. 
But sweeter far my Nancy’s breath, 
More fragrant than the blooming heath ! 

3 








Life compated toa Mop. 


Il. 
Ye princes, I don’t care for you; 
Your pomp and dignity I scorn ; 
So long as lovely Nannette’s true, 
I am not left here forlorn: 
For bluer than the mill’s bright stream 
Is Nannette’s glance, and Nannette’s beam. 
ILI. 


Oh, when two iovers fondly meet, 
[E:nfolded in each other’s arms, 
Say what's so rapt’rous, what's so.sweet ? 
Not war’s loud trump-has half the charms: 
Then love, inhabit thou my breast, 
And it will be a place of rest. 


IV. ° 


The circling sun its course around 
Sweeps still adown the western sky, 
But not so constant is he found 
From morn till night as constant I. 
Then, sweet Nanette, be true to me, 
And I will be as true to thee. 


SONNET tro a MOP. 
"Tis sweet to stand at distance, and survey 

The mop smooth twirling in the maiden’s hand ; 
To see unsprinkled, fly the misty spray, 

Blown by the wind, or by the zephyr fann’d! 
But not without its use such spectacle, 

For well I ween that rough clout-flapping gray, 
And that long pole, do token (sooth to tell!) 

Of life’s sad road the rough and dismal way, 
Of man’s advance in sin, the mournful length : 
<\las, how quickly fades each mortal’s flowering 

strength! ° 





































RONDEAU. 


When beauty’s flower, reflection’s stream, 
In sweet concordance softly twine; 


t 
.. 
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Poetical Pickles. 


When thro’ the beams of memory dear, 


Love’s rapt’ rous feelings purely shine ; 


*Tis then my verse to thee will pay 


The tribute of a grateful lay. 
I]. 


Tho’ whirling terrors rack my brain, 


And thoughts of falsehood tear my heart: 


Tho’ jealousy’s black lingering pain 


Into my basom shoot his dart ; 


Still will thy slave so humble pay 


His annual voluntary lay! 





To Miss NANCY M. on HER PRESENTING ME 


WITH A SLICE OF CUCUMBER. 
Sweetest maid! now tell me true, 
(None so fair, so bright as you,) 
Whetber slic’d cucumber be 

Half so cold, so chill as thee. 

By genial warmth in hot-house rais’d 
The girkin’s grateful slice is prais’d : 
So Nancy, from thy sparkling eye 
Let but one glance of favour fly, 

My love shall soon to ripeness grow, 
More grateful, and not half so slow. 
If thou art false, my tears shall trickle, 
Till I be inas sad a pickle, 

As any girkin in a jar 

Of undiluted vinegar' 

Not pepper pods more fiercely burn 
Than | thy lover doom’d to mourn; 
Less quickly dies that uncork’d beer 
Than I if Nancy frown severe ; 

Then, dearest love, one smile but deign, 
For ‘twill preserve thy faithful swain ; 
And shape of cucumber shall be, 
Emblem of what I'll give to thee.* 





* A green purse (we presume) full of guineas. 











An elegant Morceau. 


THE BELLOWS. (ror mustc.)* 

A shepherd sat blowing his winter fire, 
Oh my bellows, my bellows ; 

His hand on his knee, and the flames did aspire, 
Oh bellows, bellows! oh my bellows! ’ 
Oh the good bellows! 

The bellows for me shall blow the fire, 

Sing oh the bellows! 
IT. 

He blew a fresh blast, but after the puff, 
Oh the bellows, the bellows! 

The pipe fell into the fire sure enough, 
Sing oh the poor bellows! 

What shepherd can bear the loss of his pipe, 
Oh the bellows, the bellows! _ 

So ready to burst, his sorrows are ripe, 

And while he cries bellows, he bellows 
Oh bellows, oh my bellows, ny bellows! 


eo 







































* We are sorry to observe that the preceding is an unblushing pla- 
giarism from the following song ‘* sung with unbounded applause at 
the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, by Mrs. Jordan, composed by Hooke, 
and suid at 19, Cornhill.” It is ascribed to Mr. Skefington, though 
that gentleman, it should be remembered, has published an avowed 
composition, of rather superior mcrits, with the same title. 


The Wiliow. 
I. 
A poor soul sat sighing beneath a tall tree, 
O willow, willow, O willow, 
With his hand on his bosom, his head on his knee, 
O willow, willow, O willow, sing O the green willow, &c. 
Il. 
He sigh’d in his singing, and after each groan, 
O willow, &c. 
I’m dead to each pleasure, my truc love is gona, 
O willow, &c. 
II. 
Let nobody blame me her scorn I thus prove, 
O willow, &c. 
She was bora tu be fair, I to die for her love, 
O willow, &c. 
This is predestination with a vengeance ! 
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But I shall trespass no further on your time and pati- 
ence; the preceding are very fair specimens of the rest ; 
if your readers wish for any more they can be sent you 
in another month, and if they have read them without 
pleasure or admiration my extracts will be thought sufli- 
ciently copious. Lam assured indeed that Mr. Skefting- 
ton is about to establish a private press, trom which are 
to be issued not only his own productions but those of 
his poetical friends. In this case it will be necessary 
tocommence a review of fashionable publications ; for 
the work of aman of fortune is not to be estimated by the 
rules of common criticism; our monthly journals are not 
in the habit of measuring the merjt of a poem by the rental 
of a writer’s estate, or the colour of his hose. But ina 
certain circle a man of ten thousand a year is allowed to 
be a wit, a man of five thousand a very clever fellow, and 
a peer in expectancy a pretty writer. When the friends 
of a verse inditer universally hail lim asa poet, it is not 
wonderful that he should believe himseif to be something 
better than a scribbler of doggrel, and as dullness is 
usually incorrigible, I have no doubt that your Skeffing- 
tonian readers will lay aside with feelings of contemptuous 
pity the remonstrance of 


Orvtanpo Sopo. 
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GENERAL MIRANDA. 





To the Editor of the Scourge. 
SiR, 

As some of the editorsof the daily newspapers seem 
to be more than usually sanguine in their prognostications 
of advantage to the common cause from the re-appearance 
of Gen. Miranda on the theatre of his former disgrace; 
and as they reckon his** attachment tothe English nation” 
among those virtues jor which he is remaskable, permit 
me to forward you two important documents, the first 
extracted roma work, which notwithstanding its first 
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celebrity is no longer to be found, and the second from a 
review of a suppressed publication. 
Iam, Sir, 
March 28th, Your very humble servant, 
1811. A FrencuMayn. 





Extrait de la 5me. édition de la fameuse brochure de Meéhée 
de Latouche sur Angleterre. v.80. Paris. 1807. 


‘“‘ De tous les étrangers qui sont i Londres, I’ Hispano- 
Américain Miranda est celui qui dit le plus de mal des An- 
glais, qu'il déchire et dénigre sans cesse. I] en dirait au- 
tant des Frangais lorsqu’il était en France,abusant toujours 
de Phospitalité qu’on lui accorde. Cependant ce nouveau 
Cagliostro, avec sa morgue, son baragouin, ses gestes, 
ses grimaces et ses grossierétés, réussit a plaire aux An- 
glais qui lui donnent un traitement considérable. [leur 
eu temoigne sa reconnaissance en les assommant de sottises. 
Cela est connu de tous ceux qui hai parlent, car il ne se 
gene pas. 

Il recoit tout le monde en robe -de-chambre, et vante 
sans Cesse ses vertus, ses talens et ses exploits. Il maudit 
Dumouriez, et méprise les émigrés, y compris les princes. 

On sait qu’autrefois ilse qualifiait de comte de Miranda 
et colonel au service d’ Espagne sans étre ni un ni l'autre; 
car la cour d’Espagne Pavait dépouillé. de son grade de 
lieutenant-colone! suns appointemens, et meme condamné a 
la déportation 4 Gran, en Afrique. Peut-étre c’était in- 
justemeat, car la cour d’ Espagne a toujours été ou atroce 
ou ridicule. Mais Miranda ne devait pas s’arroger un 
titre qu’il n’avait jamais eu, ni un grade qu'il n’avait plus. 

La révolution Frangaise le rendit républicain; et les 
Biissotins lui donnérent le grade de générul, comme a tant 
@autresaventuriers. Il s’en acqnitta fort mal, sous Du- 
mouriez,au sieége deMaestricht et a la bataille de Nerwinde. 
Le tribunal rovolutionnairel’acquitta de trahison, mais non 
(imperitie, D' ailleurs sa morgue révoltait les militaires 
Frangais. Cependant, quoique renvoyé, du service de 
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France, il se vante d’avoir donné sa démission, et se qua- 
litie encore de général! ‘Telle est la modestie de ce phi- 
lanthrope renforcé, bouffi d’orgueil et de vaniteé. 

C’est un visionnaire 4 projets, dont il berce a crédulité 
d’autres visionnaires, qui lui ont fourni les moyens de ten- 
ter sa ridicule expédition 4 Caracas, son pays natal, of 
personne ne s'est présenté pour la seconder, quoiqu’il ett 
donné l’assurance d’y tre attendu comme /ibérateur / 

Aussi son expédition n’a pas cu plus de succtés que sa 
campagne dans Ia Beleique. | 

Jason— Miranda et ses argonautes n'ont pu eulever fa 
toison d'or de l’Amérique Méridionale malgré les pompen- 
ses proclamationset promesses du modeste charlatan. 

Ce prétendu général réussit mieux dans ses intr gues 
qui lui procurent de l'argent, que dans ses plans et opt- 
rations militaires que ne luiattirent qua des revers.” 


—————- 


Extract from the National Intelligencer, on the Work of 


Mr. James Biggs on Mivanda’s Expedition to Caracas in 
18006. 


“ Mr. James Biggs has rendered a very essential ser- 
vice to his countrymen, (the Americans,) by exposing to 
merited contempt and abhorrence the arch-quack Mi- 
rauda, whose imbecility, inefficiency, duplicity, and bru- 
tality, render him an object of universal execration and 
ridicule. ‘The well-authenticated narrative of Mr. Biggs, 
and the testimony of Colonel Kirkland, Captain Han- 
cock, and other respectable characters, may be consi- 


dered as a wholesome antidote against ambitious adyen- 
turers, artful impostors, crafty intriguers, dece.tful pe- 
dants, fraudulent speculators, selfish philosophers, and 
unfecliie plilanthropists : for such is the modest Dionr--- 
Pelopidas---Thrasybulus---MinanDa ih og 








MR. FITZGERALD, AND THELITERARY FUND. 


Sik, 

Ir there be any spectacle at once so ridiculous as to pro- 
voke derision, and so wicked as to excitethe warmest feel- 
ings of virtuous indignation, it is that of a body of men, 
avowedly gathered together for the purposes of charity, 
“sitting attentive” tosome doggrel parasite, who celebrates 
their benevolence and recounts their virtues. True charity 
feels no pleasuré in having her good deeds proclaimed to 
the world, much less would she listen with unblushing com- 
placency to fulsome praises of those actions which are only 
ineritorious When done without any reference to public ob- 
servation. Yet no man can attend the anniversary of more 
than two or three charitable societies without being com- 
pelled to listen to the vile effusions of some philanthropic 
poet, who is not ashamed to tell his audience in no very 
delicate language, that they are the most virtuous tender- 
hearted beings in existence. The meanness and folly of 
the poet are not indeed so contemptible as the pharisaical 
complacency of his audience ; discouragement would si- 
lence the manufacturer of verse, and out of two or three 
hundred members one might surely be found with sufficient 
delicacy to feel disgusted at such a scene, and suificient 
authority to prevent its recurrence. 

I wish more particularly, however, to call your attene. 
tion to the meetings of the Literary Fund ; its directors are 
supposed to be men of considerable literary attainments, 
and of them it might be niore peculiarly expected, there- 
fore that their public proceedings should be marked by 
decorum, and influenced by feelings of the most refined 
delicacy to the sharers of the public bounty. Yet it is on re- 
cord that at their last anniversary (May the 16th, 1810,) 
atter having transacted the usual business, the nobie and 
learned personages to whom the direction of the fund is 
entrusted, did await in complacent silence, while a cer- 
ttiu manufacturer of dogerel, ’yclept W. Ts Pirzae- 
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2S0 Ostentatious benevolence. 


RALD, Esquire, recited at the request of the president, 
a long eulogy on the virtues of his audience! It may 
be very true that “ to the Literary Fund genius must re- 
pair,” and that its members 
“¢ will impart 
A ray of comfort to his aching heart ;” 

but these things are better understood than expressed ; 
and for any set of men to listen to laudatory exaggera- 
tions of their own services in the cause of humanity, be- 
trays feelings extremely different from those of pure and 
unconscious benevolence. 

The verses of Mr. Fitzgerald, who notwithstanding Ins 
continual attendance on public anniversaries, and the res 
gular insertion of his productions in the newspapers, has 
never found any other admirers of his poctry than lis 
auditors and himself, do not atone by any peculiar feli- 
city of versification or ingenuity of thought for their ful- 
someness of adulation. ‘The passage I have just quoted 
affords a fair specimen of his metaphors. ‘* An aching 
heart,” he knew required ‘ comfort,” and if comfort be 
required he knew that it is the office of benevolence to 
““empart’ it: but his perception extended no further, and 
instead therefore of telling his auditors that they imparted 
balm, he makes them impart a ray, though what curative 
propertics a ray may possess he has not informed us. 
We are told that “ Savage’s mind” “ oppression rendered 
callous :” the poet means distress and persecution, but 
neither of these words would hitch into verse ; and, after 
ail, che lne is not complete, and an additional word there- 
fore is required, that must be of one syllable, and rhyme 


tochild. ‘This word happens to be wild, and the couplet 
thus finished stands as follows: 


‘* That mind eppression rendered callous, wild ! 
Mildness had made as docile asa child.” 


In other words, mildness would have made a mind at once 
furious and the very opposite to furious, as docile as an 
injant, This is anew mode of embodying the intellect ! 

3 
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We mightsay, with asmuch propriety, that Mr. Fitzge- 
rald’s capacity was susceptible by cultivation of being 
moulded into a pyramid. In the same manner powers are 
said to be superior, not tothe powers of the “ general 
throng,” but to the general throng itself. 

It is to be hoped that on ‘the next meeting, which will 
take place, | presume, a few days after the appearance of 
your next number, the stewards will have the good sense 
to prohibit Mr. Fitzgerald’s usual display of incapacity ; 
and that should even the first poet of the age condescend 
to celebrate their virtues, they will decline the offered 
service withappropriate firmness. By this line of conduct 
alone they will be able to persuade the public that they 
are influenced solely by the pure spirit of benevolence, 
and that they do not feel as much pleasure from the 
ostentatious display of philanthropic virtue, as in silent 
and unobserved reliefofa suttering fellow creature. 

Henry Twispven. 





THE PULPIT. No, I. 
Foundling Hospital. 


For the last two years the public attention has been 
called, by every artifice of puffing, to the criticisms of one 
Onrsimus, a writer who possesses no qualification that 
could be expected to entitle him to distinction above the 
usual compilers of essays for the weekly journals, Hqually 
destitute of elegance and wit, of dignity and playfulness, 
he exhibits arare but satisfactory proof that impertinence 
may be dull, and gravity ridiculous, ‘The circulation, 
however, that his productions have obtained, demonstrate 
the popularity of his topics, and the interest taken even 
by the rational part of the community in religious sub- 
jects. It may reasonably be supposed that those who 
would read the nonsense of Onesimus, would be grati- 
fied with a series of essays devoted to the same subjects, 
but written with greater attention to the laws of criticism, 
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and a more solemn impression of the importance of the 
i duty we have undertaken to perform. 
We do not intend to make the ScourGe a repository 
of sermons, and we shall only observe therefore on those 
parts of a preacher's discourse which are remarkable for 
the peculiarity of the doctrines they contain, or the ec- 
eentricity of the language in which they are expressed. 
To give some specific idea of the manner of the preacher 
to those who have not seen him, and to point out his ex- 
eellencies and defects to those of his auditors, whom im- 
inaturity of judgment, or indolence of mind, might dis- 
qualify for a correct estimate of his merits, is a duty more 
necessary than pieasing. But it should be remembered 
by those who may hereafter be inclined to accuse us of 
severity, that a clerical orator ascends the pulpit with the 
prepossessions of the audience in his favour, and that in 
the progress of his discourse, all disposition to critical 
| fastidiousness is absorbed ia religious feeling. ‘The timid 
and the devout wil associate the idea of dissatisfaction at 
his language, with that of insensibility to the emotions 
that he wishes to excite, or want of confidence in the 
truths that he endeavours to inculcate. ‘There are not 
more than three or four persons in the largest congrega- 
tion whocan so far analyze their own sensations as to de- 
rive improvement from the repetition of truths, vhich 
they cannot but fecl to be imperfectly explained and im- 
properly expressed. Even when, to use the language of 
one of the clerical orators, “the imagination of our spi- 


ssh epe 


ritual instructor soarsen the wings of declamation, and 





asp.ves to pourtray the joys of heaven,” what critic, who 
matany clains to the feeling of a christian, would repress 
i tic tervoroi devotion by stopping to exaniine whether his 


juctapuors were just, auc hts sentences grammatical ¢ 


Bat still there are some preachers whose manner and 


laugaage are so utterly destructive of every fecling that it 
} ’ : oat ae . ° 4 ° . 7 
be.ongs to lus office to excite, that the most religious 
\ 
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therefore possesses no means of testifying its opinion, there 
remains no other mode of admonishing him of his imper- 
fections but that of public reprehension. The man who 
is really anxious to discharge his duty to the utmost of 
his power, will be grateful for the hints of a censor, who 
endeavours to givethe opinions ofa critic in the language 
of a gentleman ; and for those unworthy members of the 
church who perform their weekly tasks with indiffer- 
ence to the welfare of their flocks, or regard the deli- 
very of a sermon as the necessary but disagreeable part 
of the tenure by which they hold their incumbencies, we 
feel the most profound contempt, and the most vindictive 
hatred, 

But even listless indifference is more tolerable than 
self-suflicient affectation, and we have seldom seen a 
nore finished clerical coxcomb than Mr. Marruews. 
He does not indeed wear a brilliant on his finger, or look 
around him at the close of every sentence with a smile of 
self-conceit. Ile wishes to be considered as the dignified 
but animated orator, rather than as the dear, sweet, and 
charming favourite of the young misses in the private 
seats. He enters the pulpit with the most pompous gra- 
vity, and kneels to pray with a deliberate junction of his 
hands, and a gradual prostration of his body. When 
he rises up, however, to enunciate the text, his face, 
is expressive of every thing but dignity; and his man- 
ner, throughout the delivery of his sermon, is charac- 
terised by what we are compelled to tern fidgetty pom- 
posity. Webelieve that when he wishes to be particu- 
larly animated he rises on tip-toe. Nothing can give 
a perfect idea of the jerking restlessness of action by 
which the enunciation of his most iimportant senten- 
ces was accompanied but a casual glance at the foot- 
man behind your carriage. His voice is clear and power- 
ful; butitis impossible to describe the strange and aj- 
fected mode of pronurciation that vanity or weakness 
has seduced him to adopt. His mode of speech was be- 
tween that ofa member of the Four-in-hand, and of an 
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orator atthe Forum: he lengthened the obscure vowels 
into open ones, and transmuted the latter into diph. 
thongs. Inthis way he pronounced Jesus and eternal as 
the French would pronounce, Jeuseus, and oeuternél, the 
vowels being more than usually prolonged. Sometimes, 
by way of variety, hethought proper to repeat five or six 
sentences without either accent or emphasis; for instance, 
the words “ who through thy blessed word has told us 
thus to do,” were so enunciated as to make a complete 
verse, every syllable being distinctly divided from its 
neighbour; and in the passage ending as follows, ** it is 
with the Creator of the world a time of justification,” he 
proceeded on to the first five words of the next sentence, 
and delivered the whole in this manner: 


“© Just— if—i—ca— tion—it—is—not—so—bad.” 


This mode of amusing himself reminded us of Gay’s 
story of the apple woman, whose head being separated 
from her body by the ice, continued to slide along, crying 
“Pip! pip! pip!” the first syllable of pippin. 

His text March 17th, was from Matthew, ch. 17th, and 
part of the Ist and 2d verses, on the transfiguration of our 
Saviour. Hisexplanation of the subject was sufficiently 
orthodox ; but when he asserts that the circumstance nar- 
rated in this chapter is the most important in the history 
of Jesus, and “embraces the whole history of the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations,” his assertion is not less hy- 
perbolical thau his mode of expressing it is incorrect. His 
diction was in the highest degree turgid and affected; 
his imagery incongruous ; his metaphors either obscure 
or inaccurate. ‘The general character of his style is that of 
prose run mad; his elevation soars into bombast, and 
his attempts at brilliance of illustration degenerate into 
absurdity. Speaking ofthe mode in which our earthly 
bodies shall be changed into more glorious bodies, he was 
pleased to inform us that “ this shall not be done by the 
conversion of corruption iiito incorruption, but by the 
superinduction, as it were, of the etherial spirit, the hea- 
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yvouly principle into all the recesses, and into the very 
composition, if it may be so expressed, of the natural 
body, thus by its regenerative power to decompose Into 
refinement our corruption, and exalt the vile mass intoa 
glory which shall encircle us, as if were, a turban, and 
render us participators in taherent power, a quality with 
those celestial natures from whose source our bodies be- 
ing sublimed shall assimilate with those of the elorious in- 
habitants of the cireles of heaven.” Much of his decla- 
mation was of the most common-place description. He 
condescendingly assured us (not by way of a memento, 
but in the pure spirit of instruction,) that we are all 
dust and ashes, that we are corruption, that corruption 
is vile, thac to be vile is not to be elorious, and finally 
that we sball all, without any exception, be it observed, 
nay atsome time or other, be under the necessity ob 
dying £ Wewere even turformed that man is not an an- 
gel, and that we did not create ourselves! The passages 
that succeeded to these were somewhat better, and we 
wish that the whole of the discourse as wellas its con- 
clusion, had been copied from the sermons of the Rey. 
Svdney Smith. 

The voice of Mr. Srmwarr, the reader, is powerful, 
and his articulation distinet. Tis great defect is want of 
enerey, On what prin iple oes he pronounce the e at the 
preierite in every instance? Press-ed and murmur-ed have 


aniost grating and pedantic sound, and Mr. 8. to be con- 
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with himself, should pronounce the preterites of 
govern and justify, govern-ed and justify-ed. Ata future 
opportunity we shall endeavour to lay down a canon on 
the subject, to which no objections may be, made. ‘The 
neatness and comfort of the chapel are well Known; and 
tae routine of the service was conducted with mutch de- 
corum. We would hint, however, that one of the fe- 
hiales sings so/a a little too lone: in Hstening to a singte 
voice for more than half a minute, we lose all fecling of 
religion in attention merely to the vocal powers of the 
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shrill. The manner in which the children pronounce the 
letter S is worthy of the serious attention of the governors. 
The obtrusive hissing sound, so remarkable at the Found- 
ling, is not to be heard in the chorusses of any other in- 
fant asylum, and we are afraid therefore that many of the 
little songsters are subject to an imperfection of speech 
derived from some menial attendant in the hospital. The 
continual obtrusion of this unpleasing sound considera- 
bly abstracts from the delight that we should otherwise 
feel at the contemplation of so many objects of beneyo- 
lence hymning the song of gratitude to their Creator. 





OPERA HOUSE. 


Tue following important document requires no 
comment. Mr. ‘Taylor, after vainly endeavouring to 
controvert the allegations it contains, was obliged to 
makean ineffectual effort to discredit Mr. Reed’s vera- 
city. ITfis counscl represented that gentleman as unwor- 
thy of belief, without bringing forward a tittle of evi- 
dence to substantiate their assertions, and the misre- 
presentations by which the manager endeavoured to 
rebut the most important statements contained in the 
lirst affidavit, have been fully developed in a second, 
which we shall insert at an early opportunity. The lord 
chancellor declares himself unable to grant relief to the 
injured party consistently with the original deed; but if 
this be the case, the powers of a court of equity are in 
soine instances as confined as those of the court of King’s 
Bench. His lordship’s refusal, however, to withdraw the 
sequestration, affords Mr. Waters some prospect of ulti- 
inatetriumph. ‘Pothe executor of Mr. Goold as an indl- 
vidual, we feel no more partiality than to Mr. Taylor; 
but we are convinced that the cause of Mr. Waters is the 
cause of the public; and we hope that the statement which 
another monih may enable us to make of the success of 
eur cudeavours ia the fashionable world, and of the 
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strength of the party that has now combined to do jus- 
tice to the public and themselves, will “ decide the maver- 
ing, and confirm the true.” 


InCuancery. Between Ed:nund Waters, plaintiff; and 
William Taylor, Francis Const, Thomas Lowten, 
and John Palmer, defendants. 


Alexander Reed, No. 5, Flask-row, Chelsea, in the 
county of Middlesex, gentleman, maketh oath and saith, 
that he this deponent was, in or about the month of De- 
cember, 1808, employed by the above-named defendant 
William Taylor, who this deponent hath been informed 
and believes is one of the proprietors of the King’s Thea- 
tre, or Opera House, in the Haymarket, in the city of 
Westininster, in the said county, as a clerk and superin- 
tendant of the said theatre, under the direction of him the 
defendant William Taylor; and this deponent saith that 
he was so employed as aforesaid by the said William ‘Tay- 
lor alone, and acted in the concerns of the said theatre 
solely under his directions, he the said William Taylor 
during all the time this deponent was employed in his 
aforesaid capacity of clerk and superintendant, and as 
hereinafter mentioned, having acted as sole manager of 
the said theatre ; and this deponent saith, that during the 
first year he was so employed as clerk and superintendant 
of the said theatre, one Mr. Harrison acted as the cash 
clerk of the said William Taylor, and this deponent saith 
that during the said year he reccived from the said Mr. 
Harrison varioussums of money, which he this deponent 
believes to have been money belonging to the said theatre, 
for the purpose of applying to the private account of the 
said defendant William Tavlor, and especially that on 
or about the 6th day of February, 1809, this deponent 

received from the said Mr. Harrison the sum of 4101. 
which he this deponent paid to Mr. Wright, late a she- 
riff’s officer, on Mr. Taylor’s account, and took the re- 
ceipt of the said Mr. Wrieht for the same; and upon his 
shewing to the said defendant William Taylor such re- 
ceipt, he the said defendant observed that there was no 
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occasion to take any stamp receipt from the said Mr. 
Wright, and whenever he this deponent should in future 
have to pav the sud Mr Wight any money on his ac- 
count, that he might pay it without taking any reecip 


and this deponent further saith, that the said Mr. Har- 
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situation by Mr. Shelmerdine, who continued to act as 
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eash clerk until the ema of tire then Current season, Wich 


terminated on or about the Leth day of August in the 
same year. And this deponent further saith, that on the 
Openies or the seid theatre for the ensuing si ason, be ne 
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~~ 


which sums he this deponent paid into the banking- 
house of \lessrs. Ransom, Morland and Co. on: ecount of 


the said theatre; and this deponent further saith, that 


overand above the saidtwo sums of 21.4814. 10s. and 
11,1064 2s. he this deponent received further on account 


of subscriptions the sum of 8,602 3s, and further, for 
nightiy ¢ ceipts Lin Fe spect of four extra nielts the sum of 
8!o/, Ss. Gd. and from four performers ou account of their 
sunt of 2001. and this deponent saith 
that none of the said last-mentioned sums of 2,G104, 5s, 
3401, Ss. Gd.—and 200/. were 


paid into the said bankine- 
house, on account of the said theatre, but that a great 
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avethe same in the 
Witham Taylor desired hiita, this 


depouent, to place any part tuereof he thought proper in 
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hethis deponent did accordingly on orabout the loth day 


{ May, 1519, pay S00/, part of the money then in his 
hands, imto the bankin rnb ye nse of Messrs. Dranimond ahhen 
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drew out the samie as he was requested bv the said deten- 
i . 


dant William ‘Taylor. Aud this deponent further saith, 
thaton or about the 27th day of March, 1810, he this 
deponent paid by the order of the said William Vaylor out 
of the monies in his this deponent’s hands, belonging to 
the said theatre, the followin 
to Messrs. Skelton and Stones, for an acceptance of the 
suid William ‘Taylor, the sum of 764: to Mr, Sestin 
thi 
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290 Mortgace discharged from the vienna 


the recovery of the same}, the sum of 38/. 19s. to the said 


Messrs. Skeltun aud Stones, for a second bill accepted by 
the said William Taylor th 

ot Mr. George Graut, tor a bill accepted wa the said Wil- 
liam Taylor, the sum of 2001, to Mr. Giossop,tor t'vo bills 
accepted by the said William ‘Taylor, 2002, 


> ~* 


>sum of 744, to the assignees 


and to Mr. 
Carpenter, the said Wiliam Taylor's carcenerat Roe- 
hampton, the sum of 25/4. Atl which said several sums of 
money he this deponent verily believes to have been 
paid on the private account of the sai William Taylor; 
and this deponent saith, that he this 


sat s deponent was in- 
formed by the said William ‘Taylor, that he the said Wil- 
liam Taylor was indebted to a Mr. Henrich, an attorney at 


haw, in thesum of 2,400/. orthereabouts; and that asa se- 


curity for the same he had mortgaged to the said Mr. He 


rich his house and premises at Roehampton; and this de- 
ponent saith, that he did, on or about the first day of April 
last, pay tothe said Mr. Henrich, on accountof the said 


mortgage tbe sum of 400/. ; and on or about the 23d day 


of May following the further sum of 250/. on the like ac- 


count, and on or about the 4th day of July following, the 
further sum of 75/. Gs. 3d. on the like account, all which 
said three last mentioncd sums were paid by him this de- 
ponent, by the order of the said William Taylor out of the 
money inthe handsof him this deponent belonging to the 
said theatre ; andthis deponent furthersaith, that on or 
about the 10th day of Apri! i810, he this deponent puid 
out of thesaid moneys in his hands to the said Mr. Wright, 
formerly a sheriff's officer, the sum of 3004, which he this 
deponent was informed by the said Mr. Wright, and by 
the said Mr. Shelmerdine, wason account or in part of a 
debt owing by the said William Taylor tothe said Mr. 
Shelmerdine, and that he this deponent also at the same 
time paid the said Mr.Shelmerdine the sum of 432, 14s. ; 
and this deponent further saith, that he this deponeut, on 
or about the 22d day of May, 1810, received directions 
from the said William Taylor, to pay into the banking 
house of the said Messrs. Ransom, Morland and Co. out 
of the monies im this deponent’s hands belonging to the 
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said theatre, the sumof 15202. which the said William 
Tavior directed him this deponent to order the said 
bankers not to place to any particular cccount,as it was 
to be lodged to indemnify some friends who were about 
to become bail forhim the said William Taylor in an ac- 
tion commenced against him by Mr. Richard Hill, of 
Chancery lane, and thathe thisdeponent paid the said 
sum of 1520/. to Messrs. Ransom, Morland and Co.accord- 
ingly, together with the private draft of thesaid William 
Taylor for 290/., which he was directed to get lodged on 
the like account. And this deponent further saith, that 
onor about the 9th day of July following, he this depo- 
nent was directed by the said Wiiliam Taylor to apply 
to the said bankers for the payment of the said sums of 
1520/. and 200/. so lodged us aforesaid, and that on or 
about the 10th day of the same month, he this deponent 
applied to the said Messrs. Rausoim, “lorland andCo. with 
an orcer fromthe said Wiiliam Taylor to receive from 
them the sum of 1810/. being the amount of the said sums 
ot 1520/. and 290/. so lodged as aforesaid, and he this de- 
ponent was directed to pay the same, together with 200/. 
out of the monies inthe bands of him this deponent to 
the said Mr. Fill; and this deponent further saith that upon 
receipt of the said sumof 1S10¢ as aforesaid, he this de- 
ponent, accompanied by Mr. Glossop, ove of Mr.Vaylor’s 
bailinthesaid Mr. Hill's action, anda Mr. Lowe, of Carlton 
Place, the attorney employed by the said Wilham Tayior 
to defend Mr. Hill’saction, waited upon the said Mr, Rich- 
ard Hiil,and paid to him out of the said sum of 18102. and 
200/. which he, thisdeponent, took from the money in 
his hands belonging to the said theatre, the sum of 2000/. 
aud which he this deponent verily believes to have been 
wholly on the private account of the said William ‘Taylor. 
And this deponent further saith, that on or about the 
25d day of May, oron or about the 4th day of June, 
1510, he thisdeponent paid to the said Mr. Glossop, by 
the order of the said William Taylor, out of the monies 
in the hands of this deponent, belonging to the said the- 
atre, the sum of 90/, and that he this deponent on 01 
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about the 29th dav of June, in the year aforesaid, by the 
order of the saul William ‘Taylor, paid to Mr. Comrie, a 
solicitor formerly ( mploys d by the said William Paylor, 
out of the monies belonging to the said theatre 1004 the 
xmount of a bill accepted by the said William ‘Taylor; 
and that he this deponent, by like order ot the said Wil- 
liam ‘Taylor, paid to the said Mr. Lowe of Carlton Place, 
atcifVerent times out of the monies in this deponent’s hands 
as aforesaid, the sum of 51410s. being, as this deponeunt 
believes, the charges of the said Mr. Lowe, im and about 
the defending et the said action of the said Mr. Richard 
Hill; aid tats depovent further saith, that a Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster having taken certain boxes in the said theatre 
for the season commencing in 1809 and ending in 41810, 


the said Mr. Lancaster gave to the said) William ‘Taylor 
three proun SOPY Owes for the Sun of 1Cc00d. part of the 


monevagreed to be paidforthesaid boxes, which said notes 


were severally dated on the 10th day of July last, one of 
which notes was lor the sum of 400/., and payable to the 
order of the said William ‘Taylor two months after date, 
another for the sum ef 2004, and payable to the order of 
the said Witham Paylor four months aiter date, and the 
otber for the sum of 4104 and payable to the order of the 


nat a \V iit mob 


avlor six months afterdate; and this depo- 
nt saith, thet he this « lepon nt delivered over the said 
tire several promissory notes to the said William Taylo 

and he this deponeut beleves that the said two notes 
WO and 200/, have been paid to the said Williem 
iwhoy or to his orders; and he this deponent further 
i, that en or about the 25th day of April, 1810, 
-§ Villiam “Pavlor delivered to this dleponent a 
isers, On the said Opera account for 
eek Ss. purporting to be payable to a Mr. Acres, a 


\ i - } | 
prumber, employed about the said theatre, and on re- 


Ol thy said ba 


eeiving such adrait, this adeponent observed to the said 
William Taytor, that the said Mr. Acres had been il 
that sum betore, when he the = said ‘Taylor told this 
aT PpoucHne hot to ined that. but to receive the money, 
wich be this Linc 


pio ICvet af CULO ‘\ did, and WAS aiter- 
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wards directed by the said William Taylor to keep it 
apart amongst the other monies in his hands, and it was 
alterwards applied together with other monies to the pri- 
vate use of the said William ‘Taylor, and this deponent 
further saith, that the said draft was never delivered to 
the said Mr. Acres, or as this deponeut believes, ever in- 
tended so to be. And this deponent further saith, that on 
cr about the 4th day of April last, he this deponent hav- 
ing been applied to by Mr. Hodges, aservant in the said 
theatre, on behalfof Mr. Bartovalle of the Hay-market, 
Italian warehouse man, to be put upon the free list of the 
house for the remainder of the season, the said Mr. Hodges 
offering seven guineas for the saine, he this deponent men- 
tioned such proposal to the said Williain Taylor, who an- 
thorized this deponent to accede to the same, and the said 
Mr. Bartovalle was accordingly pat upon the free list for 
the remainder of the season, and for which this deponent 
onor about the seventit day of April veccived seven guineas, 
which he, this deponent, by the order of the said William 
Taylor paid over to Mrs. Dunn, for the use of the said 
William ‘Taylor; and this deponent further saith, that 
he believes that in consequence of the payments mace on 
the private account of the said’ Wilhtam ‘Paylor to the said 
Mr. Henrich, Mr. Hill, and others, the payment of the sa- 
laries of the performers and servants of the said theatre, 
and of the tradesmen’s bills has been much delayed, and 
that several of such salariegand bills which oucht to have 
been paid at the close of the preceding season remamed 
unpaid at the latter end of November last; and this de- 
ponent further saith, that on or about the month of June 
last, the sheritfof Middlesex entered the said theatre 
with an execution, at the suit of the said Mr. Richard Hill, 
for his aforesaid debt, and that the said sheriff remained in 
possession for the space of fourteen days or thereabouts + 
and this deponent also saith, that on the 22d day of Decem- 
ber last, being the first night of the present season, adistress 
was entered in the said theatre, for rent, fora part of the 
theatre, formerly the Globe tavern, in Market-street ; and 
VOL 1. 
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204 Mr. D' Egville defended. 


this deponent further saith, that the office of manager of 
the said theatre is an office of great trust and importance, 
and onthecharacter, attention, diligence, and ability of such 
manager, the profits and advantages which may be derived 
therefrom altogether or in a great measure depend, and 
that from the manner in which the said Witham Taylor 
has managed the same, the property of the said theatre is 
in great danger of being very considerably injured, if not 
wholly destroyed. 

(Signed) ALEXANDER Recep. 

Sworn at the public office in 

Southampton Buildings, this 
2ist day of January 1811. 
l.pwaRD Morris. 

A single visit to the house will convincethe reader that 
the management of the King’s Theatre cannet remain 
much longer in the handsof Mr. Taylor. On one night 
there were tliree persons in the gallery. We knew that his 
obstinacy was greater than his prudence, but we did not 
suspect till the sequestration of the reccipts, that it was 
equal to his avarice. 





Mr. D'EGVILLE. 


Sir, 


In your second number you have asserted that Mr. 
D'gville is intimately acquainted with the man who car- 
ried ona pike the heart of the Princessde Lamballes through 
the streetsof Paris. Such assertions as these had been fre- 
quently made long betore the appearance of the ScouRGE: 
Mr. D'’Egville, however, conscious that they could not 
injure him with those who knew him, and unwilling to 
obtruce in his private character on the attention of the 
public, suffered them to die away uncontradicted ; and it 
was not till in the dispute with Mr. Goold they were 
brought forward to prejudice the court itself against him, 
that he thought it nece ssary to give them ascrious refutae 
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The Sympathetic Beggar. 





tion. For this purpose he obiained in 1S02 a certificate 
from those who had the best opportunities of knowing him 
at the time of the revolution, declarative of his peaceful 
and gentlemanly conduct during the whole of that un- 
happy period, and expressive of their knowledge that any 
aspersions of the kind alluded to must be unjust. This 
document [have seen, and it is now in Mr. D’Egville’s 
possession. It is sigued by the elder Vestris, Laborie, 
and most of the respectable performers attached to the 
Opera at Paris. From the liberality by which even your 
severest productions are distinguished, Utrust that as an 
act of justice to a much inj red individual you will in- 
sert this letter. 
I remain, Sir, with respect, 
your obedient sertant, 


Lendon, ACHITSS. 
Murch 27th, )811. 








THE SYMPATHETIC BEGGAR. 
SIR, 

IN your account of Mr. Pratt, you gave as a reason for 
not entering into the details of his private history, that 
“ he bad never obtruded himself on the public but in 
the capacity of author.” Supposing the assertion to be lrue, 
your forbearance was commendabie; but the same mo- 
tives cannot restrain you from the execution of your duty, 
in holding up to scorn and indignation the Sympathetic 
Beggar, of whose character I send you a hasty but faithful 
sketch. 

Of his literary merits I shall not endeavour to estimate 
the value : his productions will provably come within the 
scope of your future observation, should you not have 
noticed them already. ‘They are principally complimen- 
tary, aud have most of them been written either for the 
purpose of obtaining patronage, or of expressing his gra- 
titude for past favors, Had the extent ofthat patronage or 
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296 The Sympathetic Beggar and Mr. Pratt. 


the number of those favors been proportionate to the eager- 
ness with which the former was pursued, and the fulsome. 
ness of adulation with which the latter were acknowledg. 
ed, he would now have been a dignitary of the church, or 
the ‘ lord of unnumbered thousands.’ But the observations 
that you have already made on the character of Mr. 
Pratt, are egual/y applicable to the subject of my present 
strictures. “The objects of his flattery, who were at 
first delighted by his praise, began to consider it of less 
value when they saw how indiscriminately and lavishly 
it was bestowed !” * His first patroness might be well 
satistied with being called a goddess, but when all her 
rivals had been deified, she felt herself relieved from the 
weight of peculiar obligation.” 

At his firstentrance into life, before his character was 
generally understood, he could boast of intimacy with 
many ofthe popular characters of the day. A compli- 
mentary sonnet introduced hin to the society at Bath 
Maston, his characterof Humanus was a passport to the 
frieudiy notice of all the connections of Dr. L. and his eri- 
ticism on the travels of Lady Craven, were rewarded by 
occasional admission to ler parties, But as he advanced 
in vears, his character was discovered to be that ot a pa- 
rasitic beggar; as his propensity to repay the hospitality 
of lis patrons by complimentary verses became better 
known, his very appearance in the society, or attendance 
at the parties, of aman of rank or fortune was considered 
asa satire on hishost. His stock of complimentary ma- 
terials too were in time exhausted ; even the most self-ena- 
moured satellites of fashion were ashamed of hearing 
themselves praised in the very language that had been al- 
ready applied to their superiors. Lady Wallace did not 
fecl any very exquisite gratification from hearing herself 
celebrated in the same terms of fulsome adulation that had 
already been empioyed to emhlazon the virtues of the Mar- 
gravine Auspach, and when. this obsequious parasite 
scoured tae country from the Land’s End to the extremity 
of Waicr, and found every gentleman on the road affable, 
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learned, and accomplished ‘‘ the benevolent host,’ “ the vene- 
rated landlord” and “the universally respected neighbour,” 
it naturally followed that in his next excursion they should 
all receive him with an equad degree of grateful hospitality. 

In his country excursions, having tirst discovered the 
names of the nobility and gentry whose mansions skirted 
the road to the village, having made particular enquiries 
of his host as to their establishment, the number of chil- 
dreu from school, &c. he sent upa servant fromthe inn 
requesting permission of Lord L. or Mr. G. to look at his 
erounds. ‘I'his was ofcourse readily acceded to, and the 
next morning about the time at which he understood that 
little master or miss was accustomed to be taken out by 
the nursery maid, lie was in the plantations immediately 
before the house. An opportunity was of course afforded 
him of speaking to the child, asking if it loved its papa, 
and expressing to the nursery maid his surprize at the 
readiness and aptness or its answers. He then took from 
his pocket a slip of paper, on which was neatly written 
some poetical etfusion m praise of the numerous virtues of 
the noble owners of the mansion. This he put into the 
child's hands, accompanying it with, “ now, my dear! will 
you give that to your mama? but first let me teach it you. 
Are you fond of pretty verses > now, my love, let me hear 
you repeat the first line,“ Sweet Twisden’s Bowers ! the 
pink of elegance!” The child of course endeavoured to 
oblige thestrange gentleman, and when the nursery maid 
returned with her to her mama, told her what a pretty 
thing she had been taught, and what a polite gentleman 
had been herinstructor. ‘his of course excited curiosity, 
ihe verses were recited, whether perfectly or imperfectly 
was of little consequence: the paper was produced, and from 
the signature the tond mother was informed to whom she 
was indebted for so flatteringan encomium on herself, and 
so much attention to her littlefavourite. Ifshe does not send 
an invitation to him at theinn, she at least resolves to thank 
him, should he again visit the grounds, which he takes 
careto do, Heisasked to take a little refreshment, the 
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lady appears, to pay him her compliments for his civility, 
and he thus gets a footing in the house, which he knows 
how to empioy toconsiderable advantage. Of course a 
dedication follows; all the friends of his new patroness 
are compelled to subscribe their guinea ; from the lady 
herself he cannot expect Jess thana ten pound note, and 
an introduction to her friends in the metropolis. 

If a noble family was not blest with children, he was 
obliged to have recourse to a more uncertain mode of 
introduction. Having placed himself in a conspicuous 
point of view from the front of the house, he took out 
his pocket-book, and began to exercise hts pencil with 
great assiduity. The owner of the mansion took it for 
granted that he was either an artist, an antiquary, or an 
essayist on the picturesque, and willing to afford such a 
man all the advantage in his power, sent him permission 
to survey the house and grounds. On adinission to the 
parlor he presented his host with a poetical imprompture 
manufactured with great labour on the preceding day, 
and requested his patronage to a poem descriptive of the 
mansion and its environs, 

But these are venal modes of obtaining a miscrable 
subsistence, compared with those to which their failure 
has rendered it necessary that he should have recourse. 
or the last six years [ have reason to believe that he has 
supported himself almost exclusively on the share that he 
appropriated to Limself of the subscriptions that he has 
received for indigent misfortune. When be reads this pa- 
ragraph, let hin uot bluster and look big: let him either 
have the temerity toaccuse meof a malignant falsehood, 
or be silent. Whenever he can find a miserable object 
whose distresses are ofa nature something different from 
those which usually afflict mankind, and therefore more 
likely to attract the notice of the benevolent, he finds 
some means or other of ingratiating himself into the con- 


fidence of the suficring party, and otlering his services to 
manage asubscription. 


Indigence is glad to catch at any 
prospect of relief, and his proposals are usually accepted. 
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Hie immediately draws up a statement of the case, and by 
his ofliciousness, his perseverance, and his continual ap. 
peals to the sympathy of the ostentatious orthe benevolent, 
procures a subscription, which ifthe whole amount were 
applied to itsintended object, would be fully adequate to 
the relief of the sufferer. But we put it to the conscience 
ofthis hoary wretch, whether mofe than one fourth of the 


actual subscription to a nobleman, “ who had lost all his’ 


estates in law suits, and was reduced tothe last extremity 
of distress,” ever reached the unforiunate person for whom 
they were intended? Ifhe chuses to answer this question 
in the affirmative, farewell to any future hope of profiting 
by the miseries of others! he shall find that in more than 
one instance the difference between the sum received, 
and that paid to the object of compassion has been detect- 
ed, His usual artifice of concealment is, indeed, to- 
lerably ingenious. After having received 10/. from 
Lady A. he takes 2/. of it to the sufferer, tells him 


that this was all he could obtain, though from the rank of 


Lady A. he should have expected more, but informs him 
at the same time, that 10/. may as well be put opposite 
her ladyship’s name in the printed list, as it will give eclat 
to the subscription. All parties are thus satisfied: the 
object of charity by what he actually receives, the donor 
in the consciousness of having performed an act of sub- 
stantial benevolence, and the manager of the subscription 
by the share that he appropriates to himself. 

These are facts which you surely could not have re- 
lated of Mr. Pratt: and that gentleman, therefore, though 
he is now employed in soliciting a subscription foran un- 
fortunate female of the name of Mackey, who has publish- 
ed some poems under the character of Dame Nature, can- 
not be offended. He, indeed, has been called the potitsr 
BEGGAR, butasimilarity of appellations must not be con- 
sidered as decisive of identity, when lis character Is, ac- 
cording to his own account, so diferent fiom that which I 
have described. Ihave been assured, indeed, from Mr. 
Pratt’s own lips, that his productions are of first rate me- 
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300 Mr. Pratt's Patroiuagze of Blackett. 


rit, that he is a manof genuine sensibility, and the most 


Sinished gentleman on earth. His enemies, it is true, have 


called him a parasite, a fribble, and many other opprobri- 
ous epithets, which his patronave to Blackett is suflici- 
ent to falsity. That unfortunate young man attempted to 
ingratiate himself into his favour without success. Mr. 
Pratt has a laudable dislike to juvenile pretenders, and it 
was not till the production of a sonnet of uncommon me- 
rit that he could be persuaded that the youthful poct 
possessed more than moderate abilities. ‘This sonnet, in- 
deed, was addressed to Pratt himself, in terms of exalted 
eulogy, but that circumstance docs not depreciate its po- 
etical value. His obtrusion of his protésée’s trifles on the 
notice of his visitors, and his appeals to their generosity 
do credit to the ardor of his friendly patronage, especially 
as from your knowledge ot Mr.Pratt’s character, you can- 
not possibly suspect him of any concealed motives of in- 
terest or vanity. 

Whatever may be thought of the Sympathetic Beggar 
whom I have described, or of Mr. Pratt himself, I hope 
that the above exposition of the practices of the former 
character will not restrain the hand of benevolence. With 
proper caution much good may be done through the in- 
strumentality of any individual, whether like the Beggar 
he solicit relief to a noble lord, orlikethe poet undertake 
the management of a subscription to Dame Nature. Mrs, 
Mackay is indeed a worthy object of benevolence, but 
many impostors are abroad, and a counterfeit calimg 
himself Mr. Pratt, and assuming his dress and manner, 
has, we are informed, received subscriptions for that fe- 
male which have not been accounted for. He has even 
taken an elegant house, and pretends to be the same per- 
son who keptan hotelin Dukeestreet. Tam sure, there- 
fore, that the read Mr. Pratt: will thank me for intimating 
that by trausuuitting their subscriptions directly to the 
sufferers they are intended to relieve, the nobility and 


gentry will prevent tie future possibility of similar de- 
Ceplions, 


PLAGELLANTUS VERUS. 














MR. MAWMAN AND CITY TRAVELLERS. 
Sire, 

Tue laudable example of Mr. Mawman, who in the 
year 1805 astonished the world by the publication of his 
excursion to the highlands of Scotland, has not been fol- 
lowed with so much alacrity as might have been ex- 
pected from the patriotic ardour of our citizens. 'T’o be 
the writer, publisher, and reviewer of the same book 
is not indeed within the power of every one; but it might 
have been hoped that no selfish motives would influence 
men so renowned for public spirit as the oilmen of Hol- 
born-hill and the pastry-cooks of the Poultry. The 
Squire Carver of Louis le Bon undertook a journey from 
Jerusalem to Paris, and surely the protestant manufacturer 
of soup is not less able or less willing to take a trip to 
Wales forthe benefit of his country. Should the expence, 
however, be thought too great for so profound a finan- 
Cler, or the waste of time too profuse for so celebrated a 
politician, I see no reason why an excursion to Hackney, 
ora journey toStratford, might not afford materials for a 
work fully equal in value to thatof Mr. Mawman. = If this 
hint be adopted, Mr. Editor, who can anticipate the de- 


light and instruction we shall receive in the course ot 


another season? ‘The * travels of Sir Richard Phillips 
fron No. 6 to No. 7, Bridge-strect, by a route hitherto 
undiscovered,” would, no doubt, be read with the greatest 
interest both by his admirers and his creditors; the ad- 
ventures of Sir William Curtis on a turtle expedition, 
would be universally re/ished; and the journey of Mr. Greg- 
son from Throgimorton-street to ] Joctor’s Commons, writ- 
ten by his wife, would be much more cntertaining than Mr. 
Pratt’s lamentation over the horned cattle of Smithfield. 
Asa specimen of the entertainment and advantage that 
might be drawn even from these limited excursions, [ 
have sent for the edification of your readers, the 
Journat of a Tour trom Gray’s Inn Gate, and 
through part of the New Road, to Bagnigge Wells, 
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$02 Squire Pattypan's Sunduaj Excursion. 


performed by Peter Pattypan, Esq. Soupozrapher* 
to his Majesty. Pp.25. Price 10]. 10s. embel- 
lished with a View of the Post which determines 
the Liberties of the City, a Map of the Route, a 
View of Huutington’s Chapel, as it is building, 
andan T:jevation of the late Cowkeeper’s Shed, 
&e. &c. 1811. 


+ On the 2d of March, in the year of our Lord 1811, at 
twenty minutes and a quarter after eleven in the morning, 
agentleman aid his mistress rose from their beds, and 
after coming down stairs, walked arminarm through the 
door over the threshold into the street, designing to go 
out, and if they did not return soon, to take a longer abe 
sence than five minutes from their habitation. Gladly 
they left to the chambermaid up stairs the task of making 
the beds, and tothe footman below the labour of cleaning 
the shoes; the odour of a bed-chamber, and the dirt of 
blacking, which proceeds from a good night’s rest, and is 
productive of ylossiness, but is very disagreeable ; for 
how can stench be odoriferous, or that which sullies be 
the origin of cleanliness ! 

We had resolved to walk down Chick-lane, and through 
St. John-street to Pentonville, but finding that that read 
Was very dirty, and that Sir Edward O'Brian Pierce was 
going the other way, and that he intended to honour us 
with his company, we resolved to go round by Gray's Inn- 
lane. 

On Sunday morning therefore did we leave our house, 
and left behind us the poker aud the tongs, the prolific 
tea-pot, andthe barren chess-board, proofs that my pasty 
has been profitable, and that my Letty is accustomed to 
stir the fire: in short, all that makes my louse so come- 
fortable for six days of the week, but on Sunday give no 
charnis to solitude and dust, 

Pulvis Olympiea ! 


. _ ee + ee eee 





* ‘eupographer—So in the original. 


* See the subuiwe commencement ef Wr. Mawmwan's book. 
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Walking is much more pleasant than riding; the jerk 
of the horse, orthe complexity of reins, deprive the mind 
of philosophical tranquillity. ‘I'o be on one’s legs 1s most 
natural, and it is therefore certainly best for consciousness, 
for meditation, and for delight. 

At the gate of Gray’s Inn, which was once a monastery 
of nuns, I stopped to tie my shoe-string. It had got into 
a double knot, and it was extremely difficult to undo it: 
Sir Nicholas Verulam was the original founder of this 
building, which was so called from a college of Gray friars 
in the neighbourhood. Notwithstanding we had not 
time to enter the square, I and my fair companion were 
fully convinced that to study the law must be extremely 
serviceable, nay indeed necessary to those who wish to 
understand it, and are desirous of knowing it, arising front 
awish to be good lawyers and the ornaments of the bar. 

Gray’s Inn-lane is flagged on both sides, though the 
pavement is very narrow; by the side of the pavement 
runsa kennel or gutter. ‘There area great many passages 
from the right that lead to Saffron-hill. We met two or 
three carts coming towards Holborn. 

At length we arrived at the Horse-Shoe. This place of 
public resort was not built by Mr. Deady: as we surveyed 
with admiration the golden horse-shoe, we agreed that 
the art of painting in gold-leaf is extremely useful, and 
the magnitude of the shoe reminded us very forcibly of 
the superiority of the moderns over the ancients in all the 
mechanic acts; indeed, L expressed my doubts whether 
Bucephalus was shod, since we do not read it in Livy, who 
Was contemporary with Xerxes. 

Further on we were much struck with the novel and 
beauteous sight of the sun bursting from a cloud. We 
agreed that it was much pleasanter to “ seek the sun upon 
the upland lawn” and take the air, than to sit amongst 
cares and sorrows, and smoke and dirt at home. We 
felt conscious that it was both useful and agreeable to walk 
outon Sundays, and I could not help looking on my com-~ 
panion with soft complacency. 

The report of our nostrils was very strong just as we 





















304 On Virginiiy, and F. 1.G. 


came opposite a chapel building by Mr. Huntington, 
The spot of ground was originally a cowkeeper’s—hence 
the smell. My companion and [ was convinced that re. 
ligion ought to be inculcated, and with this reflection we 
could not help remembering with a sigh how often the 
Bible gives place to the stewpan and the ledger. 

Sir Edward told us a story of his great great grand- 
mother, which amused us extremely. It will no doubt 
appear strange to most women that she should have been 
a maid till forty, when the evil was removed by her mar- 
riage. In her escrutoire, Sir Edward informed us that he 
found the following witty and exquisite lines : 


Until the age of forty | was a maid and a divinity, 

But at that age I was a wife, and lost my frail virginity ! 

So all ye mawlens take ye heed, lest wicked men of London, 
Bewray your love and flatter ye, until you're wholly undone ! 


As we approached the lane by Bagnigge Wells, we 
observed the letters F. I. G. inscribed conspicuously on 
the wall with chalk. This convinced us that this had 
been formerly a Roman camp, as these letters plainly 
signify, Fautor [/ineris Germani, meaning, no doubt, the 
great Cesar, who made the passage from Rome to Gaul 
much easier than it was before his victories. We agreed, 
after much discussion and meditation, that imitation was 
naturalto man. ‘These letters have been since adopted as 
apun ou the word effigy at a petty theatre. Sic transit 
georia mind. It forcibly occurred to our recollection 
that the world grows older, and that time changes every 
thing. ‘The sudden declivity justified our conjecture; a 
narrow valley leading down to the Wells, pointed this out 
asa fitspot fora Roman camp. As we turned the corner, 
We unexpectedly observed a washerwomau throwing out 
her suds, which suddenly first frothing up and then 
forming to themselves channels, poured down the decli- 


Vity, Some ciimes cantinued and sometimes interrupted 
the way rather slippery and dirty. This 
poweriully reminded us of man aud his existence. In 
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early youth frothing with hope, we burst ito the world 
impetuously like the stream first poured from the tub; 
anon the current of life, not quite discharged of its bub- 
bles, runs along less rapidiy but with considerable force; 
now as it advances its stream becomes more languid, 
throughout its course retaining some taint of sin and 
weakness, as the suds are contaminated by the miasmatu 
of dirty linen, till atlength we vanish into darkness and 
corruption, and glide like the washerwoman’s water 
through the kennel of existence intothe sewer of eter- 
hity. 

We observed beyond the Wells an old beggar woman 
who dropt usa very genteel curtesy We gave her a pen- 
ny. Benevolence is never so well bestowed as on the dis- 
tressed, and we felicitated ourselves on the power we had 
derived from our industry in the emporium of commerce, 
of relieving mistortune. Her story deserves commemo- 
ration. She had been married to a man as poor as herself, 
who diedabout a year before; they had two children, 
then at a charity-school. Such was the singular fate of 
this extraordinary woman! Iinmediately opposite the 
Wells are two buildings, which if they were square in- 
stead of being round, and gradually terminated ina point 
i-tead of being terminated by a circle, like a carrot cutat 
the end, would be pyramids. ‘These we conjectured were 
astronomical observatories. The first astronomer was a 
man named Babylon. ‘Though we allowed the use of 
this comprehensive science, we could not but agree that 
its power did not extend to the direction of the heaven- 
ly bodies or the alteration of the seasons, 

We had thus a very pleasant day, if we did not remem- 
ber theexpense. ‘The hot rolls at White Conduit House 
Wwewcre forced to acknowledge were particularly invit- 
ing. As wereturned through Smithfield, we could not 
but view with emotions of pastoral delight the place of 
concourse to the neighing horse, the lowing cow, and the 
ba-ing lamb; soft emotions stole over our souls, but were 
speedily dissipated. The end of Newgate-street remind- 
ed us of life’s dull round, philosophy whispered “ mind 
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306 Critical Review and Mr. Fellowes. 


your business,” and we hid our heads amidst the smoke of 
pies, the cares that accompany the burning of jellics, and 
the jealousies of underselling rivals. 





Such, sir, is the beautiful model of cockney tourism, 
by the study of which any alderman or common council- 
man may form his style and arrange his ideas. In elo- 
quence of language jt is not excelled even by Mr. Maw- 
man’s efforts at extemporaneous oratory ; and in correct- 
ness of information, profundity of thought, and aptness of 
ilustration, ii1s fully equal to his travels. At a future 
opportunity Ll shall send you a dissertation by which f 
have proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, that a citi- 
ze must be better calculated to edify the world by his tra- 
veis thanany otherman. At present, however, I would 
only hint that it would be advisable for the adventurous 
tourist to cultivate a cordial friendship with the Pouliry 
traveller ;hehas the Cairican Revirw at his command, 
and as the Reverend Mr. Fellowes tsobliged to furnish the 
whole of the matter, he would, no doubt, be gladofa gra- 
tuitous communication. Even should the editor not relish 
your production, or not have time to read it, he cannot be 
expected to be restrained from inserting your critique by 
any compunctionus visitings of conscience. He is at pre- 
sent, I believe, a fellow ofa college, aad a clergyman of 
the church of Fngland, and must therefore have sworn 
that he believes in the doctrine of the trinity ; ye! the ree 
view ts conducted on Unitarian priaciples ! Some unfortu- 
natemen, whose only dependence was on their literary ta- 
lents, might urge the plea of necessity in exculpation of 
theirconduct; but a review, of which the circulation is 
less than five hundred, cannot be productive of pecuniary 
advantage, and Mr. Fellows s’§ UPOsti y 1S therefore per- 
iectly gratuitous, ‘There is no occasion for him to resign 
his fellowship, let him leave the review, or. relinquish 
theologycal criticisip altogether, No terms of indignation 
can be too strong for the conduct of that man who volun- 
tariiy comes forward to vilify the establishment of which 
he isamempber, and tocontrovert the doctrines of which 











Mr. F.'s Conscience. Sir Francis, &c. 30 


he has sworn his belief. It is not demanded that he should 
change his opinions, it is only expected that he should re- 
tain them in silence, or sacrifice his university emolu- 
ments, and lay aside the garb of a regular clergyman. 
Whether Mr. Mawman be ashamed of the review as it is 
now conducted { am unable to determine, but that 
Longman or Cadell would have long since disclaim- 
ed all connection with such a journal is sufficiently evi- 
dent, and surely when its publication is not only dis- 
graceful but unprofitable, even Mr. Mawman mfght be 
induced, were it not for the interest of a few dependent 
writers, to leave it to its fate. 


A Grapvare or Merson. 
Orford, March 10,1811. 








THE POLITICAL OBSERVER. No. I. 





MEETING IN PALACE YARD. 

Tir great misfortune of England for the last two cen- 
turies, has been the division of its public men into two 
parties, incited by no other motives than a desire to ob- 
tain, anda determination to preserve the honours and emo- 
luments of office. ‘The elective franchise was of little 
use While every member of the House of Commons was 
swallowed up in the vortex of party politics, and com- 
pelled to sacrifice lis individual views, and the welfare of 
his constituents, to the furtherance of the plans of those 
with whom choice or accident had connected him. Many 
useful laws were enacted, and many upright measures 
pursued by the collective legislature, or by the House of 
Commons independently, but the popular feeling was 
disregarded, and the public interest neglected, whenever 
they interfered with the personal views of the leaders of 
cither party. The opposition did not necessarily express 
the language of the nation: the people were obliged to 
chuse their representatives from one party or the other, 
and the clamourers for place were necessarily the persons 
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308 On the Popular Party. 


whose business it was to find fault with the conduct of 
covernment, they were naturally more popular than 
those to whom they ascribed the miseries which weve in- 
cidental to their situation, rather than the result of minis- 
terial weakness or iniquity. ‘Till within a recent period, 
therefore, the feelings of the peopie were never regarded 
as of any weight in the deliberations of the House of Com- 
mons: a member of parliament voted at his case, aud as 
suited the views of bis leader, till the dissolution of pars 
liament; when he again endeavoured to secure the votes 
of his constituents by protessions of obedience to their 
instructions, and if he succeeded (which was not impro- 
bable, since itwas seldom that the freeholderscouid change 
for the better), he resumed tlie activity ofa partizan, and 
forgot, in his eagerness to advance the interesis of his 
party, the wishes of the people. 

It is fortunate for the nation, therefore, that a third 
party should have arisen which, independent of the two 
leading bodies who contend in the public arena, and too 
feeble to ad ance on its Own part any pretensions to the 
dignity or emoluments of office, should possess both the 
will and the ability to advocate the cause of the people, 
to call the aitentionof the House to their momentary feel- 
ings, and thus continually to remind it of its responsibi- 
lity tothe public. When abuses take place in the ex- 
penditure of the public money, it is surely a subject of 
national gratulation that there are men in the House of 


Commons who cdo not ask themselves whether to investi- 


gate such abuses will not implicate the leaders of the 


party with which they are connected, but whether it will 
benefit the people. "That they 
of vanity, an 


*) 


are influenced by motives 
d by a wish to become the objects of public 
adimtration may be true; butthe last of these motives is not 
less hovourable than the pursuit of a sinecure place, and 
vanity is at least as innocent as sellish avarice: that Sit 
Francis Burdett and Lord Volistone are influenced by @ 
laudable ambition, ana + y an anxious wish to benefit the 


public, neither the cusapprobation that we feel at some 
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parts of their public conduct, nor the prepossessions that 
we unwillingly confess against every one who can by im- 
plication be represented as a jacobin, will prevent us from 
admitting, It fact were their partizans as turbulent 
andas dangerous as they have been represented in the 
Morning Post, we should conceive that their support of 
Sir Francis did credit to their understandings, while 7 7s 
yet in the power of any member of parliament to close the doars 
of the house of commons wheu he pleases, and thus to ren- 
der our representatives responsible only to themselves. 

Under these impressions, though we cannot be persuad- 
ed that a member of parliament is always bound te obey 
the order of his constituents, since he is notto preter the 
interest of his particular county to that of the nation, and 
though we disapprove therefore of the violence and inde- 
cency by which county meetings on the popular side are 
usually distinguished, we heard of the approaching meet- 
ing in Palace-yard with considerable pleasure. Ass its ob- 
ject was known, the concourse of people who assembled 
was indicative of the popular feeling on the topics to be 
considered ; and whether the address was exactly such as 
it ought to have been or not, the advantage “to the cause 
ofrational freedom, arising from the diffusion of‘ mate- 
rials for thinking” considerably counterbalances the possi- 
ble inconveniences, evensupposing the notions that are 
advanced to be erraneous, 

[tis of little avail forthe Morning Post to distinguish 
such an assemblage by the title of * the Burdettite meet- 
ing.” ‘The ideas attached to this appellation will vary with 
the opinions entertained of Sir Francis himself, and with 
his admirers it can only bea title of honour. No proof 
has been afforded us that Sir Francis took an active part in 
gathering the people together ; their attendancearose froin 
the spontancous impulse of that spirit of freedom which it 
is hoped will always be characteristic of Englishmen, and 
Which is as ditferent from the insanity of a revolutionary 
mob,as the fervor of religion from the fury of fayaticism. 

When the happy pertod of universal intelligence shall 
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310 The Walcheren Expedition. 


arise, when every cobler shall be a statesman, and every 
taylor a philosopher, we shall regard the tumultuous ex- 
pression of popular feeling with alarm. But in the pre- 
sent state of mankind, to expect that the people should 
deliberate with the «gravity of senators, and applaud 
only those sentiments of their leader which are consistent 
with truth and justice, is worse than indiscretion. The 
populace will always be violent in their expression of feel- 
ing, and hasty in their resolves, but neither their want of 
temper, nor of discretion affords a sufficient reason for 
depriving them of the privileges of freemen. ‘To prevent 
their meetings, till they have learned todistinguish sophis- 
try from argument, and to applaud only what they under- 
stand, would be to refuse them the liberty of expressing 
their opinions altogether. And after all we have no rea- 
son to conclude that they are always in the wrong. Com- 
mon sense has some chance of arriving at conclusions not 
less just than those which reward the labours of the poli- 
tical philosopher: and even when her determinations are 
crroneous, her enquiries restrain the arrogance of the 
dogmatist, and weaken the prejudices of a confirmed par- 
tizan. If the Walcheren expedition excited universal 
clamour, it cannot be denied that first appearances were 
suflicient to justify almost ang terms of rational execra- 
tion, and if it have since been found that its failure was 
owing ina great degree to circumstances without the con- 
trol of human agency, what patriot, considering every 
feature of the case, would not rather on similar occasions 
be nobly wrong than meanly right. Lamenting as we co 
the violence that marked the conduct of the mob during 
the attempts to execute the speaker’s warrant against Sir 
Francis Burdett, we should have been still more deeply 
afflicted had the public appeared to take no interest in a 
proceeding so important; and it is better that the enthu- 
siasm of the multitude should degenerate into extrava- 
gance, than that its feelings should be callous to the im- 
@ressions of patriotism. 


On the same principle, though we disapprove of many 
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parts of Major Cartright’s address, yet we are glad that 
the meeting was called, and that the sentiments it con- 
tains were so publicly expressed. No injury that can be 
dreaded from their misapplication, or from their undue in- 
fluence on the minds of a few individuals, can be adequate 
tothe advantages derived from their diffusion among those 
who without such stimuli would never be excited to reflec- 
tion, and who would listen to the philosophic harangues 
ofa Mackintosh with indifference. 

Theeditor of the Morning Post and his coadjutors are 
reminded by every popular meeting of the old jacobinical 
societies, but they forget the difference between a regular- 
ly constituted combination, and a casual assemblage of 
persons, drawn together only by a spirit of political cu- 
riosity,or by a wish to express themselves not on the ab- 
stract principles of government, but on the state of affairs 
atthe present moment, and on tle means of legally re- 
dressing the grievances under which they suppose them- 
selves tolabour. Revolution is not the consequence of 
free communication among the people, but of imperfect 
intercourse. ‘They who express their opinions daily, have 
no secret plans over which they brood in solitary ma- 
lignity. The illimitable ocean observes its destined 
boundaries, but the stream of which the current is inter- 
rupted, overflows its channel, and overwhelms our pos- 
sessions in its resistless fury. Deprive the people of the li- 
berty to meet in the face of day, and they will soon 
communicate in secret. 

It is not pretended indeed that any injudicious defend- 
er of the ministry, has had the hardihood to deny the 
legality of such meetings; but of their wishes the evi- 
dence is incontestible. Rancourous abuse is the portion 
ofall who presume to act a conscientious part either in 
the common council of the city, or at the meetings of the 
inhabitants of Westminster. Their private characters are 
held up to public detestation, and anecdote supplies the 
place ofargument. We have no objection to the detail 
ofa person's private history as far asit elucidates his pube 
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312 A Loyailist’s Vocubulary. 


lic character ; but that writer must be deplorably defici- 
ent in the art of reasoning, who attempts to prove that a 
public man is undeserving of confidence; because twenty 
years ago he may have been poor and friendless. Energe- 
tic characters have frequently been tutored im the school 
of adversity : as their actions are not uncommonly eccen- 
tric, they are easily susceptible of misrepresentation, and 
no man in this world of vicissitude can venture to stand 
before a tribunal, whicli judges of some one action of 
his life unconnected with the motives in which it origie 
nated, or the circumstances by which it was determined, 

It would be decorous at Jeast if those who expressed 
themselves in terms of astonishment at the indecorum of 
the Burdettites, would themselves condescend to learn that 
scurrility is not argument. ‘The epithets, vile, horrible, 
wretched, infamous, heart-rending, detestable, direful, 
iron-hearted, monstrous, &c. may appear very appropriate 
to those whose principles of loyalty are confirmed ; but 
with the doubtful and the speculative they excite no other 
feeling than contempt, and to the man of letters they 
convey an impression of passionate imbecility. It is pos- 
sible to be violent without energy, and theeditors of more 
than one morning paper should be told that there is some 
difference between the vehemence of the orator and the 
fury of a maniac. 








SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


To the Editor of the Scourge. 
Sir, 


Tre police of the metropolis has been disgraced for the 
last six months by a more than usual number of unfortu- 
mate objects soliciting charity at every corner of the 
streets. It is not the mere act of begging that renders 
their obtrusion on our notice so peculiarly disagreeable, 
but the forms of misery that their distress assumes. No 
disease ts so noisome, no deformity so hideous as not to 
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expose itself in our public ways, and appeal to our com- 

miseration in all the obtrusiveness of studied display. 

‘The most deplorable pictures of ideocy have been suc- 

cessively exhibited near Ely-place, Holborn, and our 

progress is intercepted in every part of the town by men 

entirely deprived of their lower members, and moving 

along on a board attached to what remains of their bodies. 

It is the duty of those to whom the police of the metro- 

polis is entrusted, to see that these nuisances be removed ; 
we pay for the maintenance of the poor, and it is a mise- 
rable thing both for themselves and the nation at large, 
if they are lett by their legal protectors to earn an uncer- 
tain subsistence, by shocking the eyes and harrowing up 
the feelings of the passing crowd. We know that it is in 
the power of the persons alluded to, to prevent the repe- 
tition of these offensive spectacles, and if after this public 
admonition We again meet with them, it will become my 
duty to enquire intothe causes of the mal-administration of 
their authority. 

The Society for the Suppression of Vice professes in its 
last report to have instituted more than six hundred pro- 
secutions, and it is probable that of these more than four 
hundred were directed against barbers whose subsistence 
depended on their Sunday’s labour, and against butchers, 
whe sold on the Sabbath morning that meat which their 
poor customers bad neither time nor money to purchase 
the night before. It may not be unfair to ask the presi- 
dent whether his valet does not shave bim on the Sunday, 
and whether he do not dine on that day as luxuriously as 
on any other. A simple vendor of * bullock’s liver” is 
subjected to a penalty for trespassing on the sabbath, 
While all the scullions of a director of this society are so 
busily employed during the seventh day of the week, as 
to prevent their attendance at aplaceof worship. ‘These 
remarks, however, are more obyious than relevant to the 
subject of my letter. I merely wish to put it to the good 
sense of the society, whether one hundred of their six 

hundred prosecutions would not have been more pro- 
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perly instituted against the brothel keepers of the metro. 
polis than against petty tradesmen, who break the sab. 
bath in the same degree only with the disciples of our 
Saviour, when they were rebuked by the Pharisees. Since 
their zeal in the cause of morality is so great, why should 
it stop by the detection of a manufactory of obscene pic- 
turesat Norman Cross? Why do they not begin with 
Mother Griffiths of Suffolk-street,proceed to No. 38, Tich- 
field-street, and finish at the corner of 'l'emple-bar. ‘This 
would indeed be doing service to the community : but to 
do this would require active intrepidity, and they content 
themselves therefore with attracting public attention to 
sculptured obscenity, and terrifying the poor and indus- 
trious into starvation. 

It is probably unknown to these gentlemen that there 
are at present more than five hundred prostitutes below 
the age of thirteen years, in various brothels between the 
Haymarket and the Exchange. ‘To relieve these unfor- 
tunate females from their slavery, was the duty of a soci- 
ety advancing such high-sounding pretensions to useful 
activity, and it is one among the evils attendant upon its 
establishment, that those who are able and willing to come 
forward on such occasions in the cause of humanity, cone 
ceive the necessity of interference to be superseded by the 
claims of the society, which it is thought would doubtless 
have afforded reliei, had the circumstances apparently so 
shocking real/y demanded it. The immature victims of 
lust and cruelty whom I have mentioned, are absolutely 
dependent on the mistress of the brothel, by whose ma- 
chinations they have been seduced, or on Some unfortunate 
female, who, superannuated herself, shares the spoilsof her 
sister's prostitution. [have been assured by a medical gen- 
tleman that there Is an instance of this kind in a house up 
the arched alley between Pickett-streect and Temple-bar. 
He asserts that one ofthe females there is only eleven 
years of age, and that two thirds of the wages of iniquity 
go in equal shares to the mistress of the house and to her 
sister, Compared with the scene of depravity here exhi- 
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hited, every one that has been brought to light by the so- 
ciety fades into insignificance. 

The persons who harbour females of such an age, or 
who participate in their profits are liable to prosecution. 
and itmay be doubted whether by vigorous measures a 
great proportion of the houses themselves might not be 
suppressed Profligacy will indeed always find recepta- 
cles of accommodation, but by diminishing their number, 
we diminish the facilities of robbery, and abstract from 
the frequency of temptation. Most of the brothels, if they 
could not be brought in within the operation of the sta- 
tutes as “* houses of ill fame,” could be indicted as“ recep- 
tacles of rogues and vagabonds.” Many circumstances 
render it necessary that No. 29, Exeter-street, in the 
Strand, and every place of a similar description should be 
immediately proceeded against : they are convenient places 
ofconealment to burglars, and are the scenes of daily 
as wellas of nocturnal robbery. 

Anvother nuisance, in some degree connected with the 
preceding, affords additional occasion of remark on the 
same society. Itmay betrue that they have succeeded 
in preventing obscene prints from being sold at lady’s 
hoarding schools ; but of what avail is their success, when 
there isscarcely a street of the metropolis through which 
females can walk without contamination. At the cor- 
ner of Great Queen-street, opposite to Long Acre, there 
is inscribed in large characters “ FUNNY TRIALS sold 
here,” and immediately beneath are to be seen advertise- 
ments of the trials of lord Audley, of the Lancashire men, 
&c. In the window is a picture representing (in a manue 
not obtrusively obscene, but so as toexcite impurity of idea, 
and to corrupt the mind of any female who observes it} 
his lordship assisting his servant to violate the chastity of 
bis wife! ‘Theornament of an adjacent pane, is an ob- 
scene cut ofan interesting scene in the adventures of 
Betty Ireland; and Fanny Hill, compressed into a sixpenny 
book, and therefore more easily accessible, adorns the book 
stall, The same productions are exhibited iz Middle Row 
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Holborn, in the streets adjacent to Oxford Market, and 
various other parts of the metropolis. 

I do not blame the society for endeavouring to contribute 
something towards the suppression of vice, but I complain 
that in prefessing todo so much, they do so little, and 
while they harrass the poor who are guilty of equivocal 
actions, they sufferthe morals of the people to be cor. 
rupted, when the means of prevention are actually in their 
power. But the members of the society kave no pleasure 
in ¢riumph without resistance, a prosecution is nothing with- 
out it be aceompanied with eclat, andin the cases I have 
mentioned, whatever good was done, might be effected 
Without complaint or resistance on the part of the 
o lenders. | 

‘There are many other topics connected with the con- 
duct of this society, and with the state of our police that 
demand a more detailed discussion than mightat present 
be consistent with your limits; and if the hints I have 
already ventured to advance, be not productive of ef- 
fect, any further effort on my part would be worse than 
supertluous, 

Jam, Sir, &c. Ke. 
B. L. L. 





CITY MORALS. 


La! Mr. Scourge, how can you be so nauglity > Mama 
is quite shocked at you, and my sister Bridget declares 
that youarea pah! man, O fie! fie! to talk of poor 
Mrs. L, asyoudo. We poor girls have enough todo to 
get husbands as itis, without having all you monsters of 
Writers laying your heads together to expose every little 
thing that is done in private families, I declare it is quite 
horrid; so papa thinks, and so Billy, aud all the rest ot 
the family. So you see Iam not quite ort! But bless 
me, what am [ thinking of ! My sister desires me to tell 
you that she hates scandal, but she hopes if you do come 
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into the city you will not forget to look very closely at 
No. **, street, Finsbury-square. Would you be- 
lieve it, there is Mrs. Gregson and Mrs. L. and half a 
dozen more of those sort of ladies, all living together with 
the naughty men, who runaway with them, and I protest 
that one of them spoke to me, and told me with a great 
oath that I hada pretty ankle. Oh! how it frightened me. 
So I walked away as fast as I could to tell'mamma, but 
lauk, who would have thought it, when I got across the 
street who should L see looking out of the window but 
mamma herself, all red as a doll, and all herneckso bare ; 
oh, I’m quite ashamed to mention it. 

So when I told Bridget, you may be sure she was very 
much surprized, and then we had a long confab low we 
should behave ourselves, but my sister told me that you 
were a great man among the ladies, and that if you were to 
find it out would so laugh at it, and there would be such a 
piece of work! It quite frightened us. However, we agreed 
to write to you, and my sister said that she thought you 
would excuse my language, as Bridget being busy hem- 
ming a neckcloth for Mr. M. who you must know isa great 
favourite, could only tell me what to say, which cannot 
beexpected to be very correct, so pray Mr. Scource, 
excuse style and pointing. * 

Well, Sir, my sister said she thought it very cruel to 
say any thing abouta lady’s faults. Nobody has any bu- 
siness with them but her husband, and he will find them 
vut without telling, and if he does not so much the bet- 
ter, and there’s no harm done. My aunt Biddy was 
naughty with her second husband before her first one 
died, and yet the poor good-natured man never found it 
out, and therefore I think it would have been very wrong 
it any body had told him of it. For what good could it 
do ? You know, Mr. Scourge, it couldn’t undo the 
thing, and therefore it was better that he knew nothing 
about it, and was not vexed to no purpose. She was a 
very discreet woman I can assure you. Drest outso prim, 
and Went to church so regularly with a little charity boy 
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behind her, with the umbrella, and her husband carrying 
her great clasp prayer-book. So different from the gay 
ladies at the west end of the town. And what's more, 
isn’t there mama bd ? ° ° * 
* es > a . . + 

And what is more, it is natural for a young lady to 
marry as well as she can, and the men now a days care 
nothing about their wives, but whether they can amuse 
their friends on the piano, and have no pleasure in enjoy- 
ing one’s company themselves, but in shewing us off before 
the acquaintances. So if one should see a dear man among 
those pretty fellows that they bring to look at one, I see 
no reason they have to complain. If they wish us to be 
faithful they should try to be affectionate. Indeed, in- 
deed, Mr. Scource, we feel it very strange when one’s bro- 
thers leave onc at the play under the protection of a stran- 
ger, to go and join the naughty ladies in the upper boxes, 
for if they behave so to their sisters, who knows what 
they willdo totheir wives? I can easily think, since it is 
60, that poor weak women are never wrong but when they 
do it out of pure revenge. Sopuia SiMPLE. 





There is great deal more of Miss Simple’s letter, but 
the preceding extracts wil shew the purport of her obser- 
vations. We suspect indeed that it is the production of 
some city wit, who has lately been reading the Spectator. 
But whatever may be thought of its style and diction, 
we are persuaded that the motives of action expressed in 
it are more general than would be eastly imagined, and 
shall consider it as a text on which to sermonize at a 
future period. Considering the facilities afforded in this 
extensive metropolis to conjugal infidelity, it affords us a 
subject of rational exultation, that the chastity of wedded 
life is 80 seldom violated ; and that in the middle classes of 
life, a dereliction of the duties of a wife and mother isstill 
considered as unsusceptible of palliation. Cuckoldism, 
we should hope, notwithstanding the whispers of scan- 
dul, is almost unknown in the city, and the few examples 
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ef female infidelity that have recently occurred, are rather 
indicative of individual infamy than of general corrup- 


tion. 





THE HYPERCRITIC. No.I. 





THE BRITISH REVIEW. 


We have already expressed our opinion ofthe Edinburgh 
Review in terms of general approbation, and though on 
some occasions we cannot but admit the injustice of its 
decisions, and on political subjects we conceive that it is 
rather ingenious than profound, we are afraid that some 
time must elapse before another journal shall appear so 
well calculated for universal circulation. The Quarterly 
Review has detected its mistakes on some few subordinate 
questions of science, and it was pompously announced at 
its commencement, to be the production of several seceders 
from the Edinburgh Review, in consequence of the ap- 
pearance of the criticism on the work of Don Cevallos, yet 
its want of animation will always prevent it from obtaining 
a very extensive circle of readers. There is certainly no 
article in any other journal that can be compared with the 
Review of Gifford’s Life of Pitt, but the usual characteris- 
tic of its articles is tameness, and indecision: the various 
contributors always seem to beatraid of committing them- 
selves, and when they hazard opinons without any ap- 
pearance of doubt or reservation, it is in a style too lan- 
guidly correct, or too tersely forcible for general attraction. 
—Terseness of expression is better adapted for standard 
works, of which the excellencies become'more conspi- 
cuous after repeated perusal, and of which the subjects are 
more peculiarly interesting to the man of letters, than toa 
popular journal that must depend for mca of its success 
On immediate impression, and for whatever interest it 
excites on the animation of its manner. If the reader be 
inclined to ascertain on what quality the Edinburgh Re- 
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view rests its claim to the continuance of a greater circula- 
tion than the Quarterly, let him compare the article in 
which the former defend themselves against Mr. Copple. 
stone’s attack, with the ohservations of the latter on the 
whole of the controversy. They will find that with very 
few materials the former have rendered a discussion ap- 
parently so unproductive in the highest degree delightful 
and entertaining, and that the latter with every facility 
towards composing an article of which the learning should 
only be equalled by the clegance and the wit, are content 
to be logically dull and feebly accurate. Inthe review of 
scientific subjects the distinction is so predominant, that 
we have hearda mathematician declare that he would ra- 
ther be wrong with the reviewer of La Place, than right 
with the opponent of Leslie. 

In February, 1809, a review appeared under the auspices 
of Mr. Cumberland, which existed only till the comple- 
tion ofits first year. ‘The experiment, poorly as it was 
executed, sufficiently evinced that anonymous criticism 
though it may not be the most honourable, willalways be 
the most successtul. Some of the articles were written 
with great elegance, and with a masterly perspicuity 
ofcriticism, that has never been equalled in the history of 
periodical literature. We would poimt out Mr. Cumber- 
land’s critique in the third number on Hunt's Essays, asa 
perfect specimen of what criticism ought tobe. But the 
disqualifications of that gentleman for the office of editor 
toa periodical journal are nearly equal to his talents, and 
luisvirtues. He had formed an attachment to a young 
man named ‘Townsend, which neither his abilities nor the 
temper of the latter could justify, and for the purpose of 
introducing him to public notice, he broke through the 
plan of the review, and favoured his readers with the 
criticism on a poem of which the young gentleman had 
only written the passages that were extracted. Mr. C. 
should have reflected that after this mode of display had 
been resorted to, Mr. ‘Townsend would never be able to 
gratify the public expectation. If he produces any thing 
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excellent, it will not burst upon us with the splendor of 
unexpecteduess, and if his future writings do not justify 
the encomiums of his patron, his disgrace will be the 
more signal, and unpitied. Mr. C. too was deficient in 
the grand requisite of intrepidity: he has a most exqui- 
site sensibility to literary attack, and was afraid of ad- 
vancing unwelcome truths, or singular opinions. The co- 
herence, therefore, and consequently the spirit of many 
articles was destroyed by the omission of several connec- 
tive paragraphs. A review is perhaps the only work in 
which genius alone is not the principal foundation of ex- 
cellence, and as obscure men of genius are more easy to 
be found than obscure philosophers, and as, generally 
speaking, the obscure alone would affix their names toa 
quarterly criticism, it followed that Mr. Cumberland’s 
journal was more remarkable for elegance than profundi- 
ty. The young men connected with it did indeed make 
the most of their subjects, but they could not pretend to 
undertake the review of an essay on transcendentals, or 
an enquiry into theorigin of arches. ‘The disclosure of 
the names did not even produce the usual effect ofexciting 
established characters to a full display of their powers : we 
believe that the very worst articles in the work were 
written by Mess. Pye and Cavallo. But had every arti- 
cle been written with the intelligence of an angel, the 
review would not have succeeded. ‘The dignity ofcriti- 
cism is essential to its character, and that dignity can 
only be preserved by delivering its decisions in the ma- 
gisterial form, and under the implied authority of ajudi- 
cial body. 

Even under its present form the British Review is re- 
spectable, but with certain modifications and improve- 
ments there is no doubt that it may become a very for- 
midable rival to both the Quarterly Review and the Edin- 
burgh. ‘The feature by which it is peculiarly distin- 
guished is animation, but accuracy is never sacrificed to 
effect, and its discussions are more practically useful than 
those of the Edinburgh Review, without being less phi- 
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losophically ingenious. But its authors do not sufficj. 
ently indulge in generalization ; they dwell too long on 
minor points of dispute, and the stream of their argu- 
ment seldom flows along ina smooth and uninterrupted 
current, illumined by the pervading brilliance of truth, 
and rapid in its course, though confined within its legi- 
timate boundaries. ‘The practical politician will attend 
to their observations with respect, but the speculatist will 
lament that while there is so much that instructs the judg- 
ment, there is so little that absorbs the attention or ele- 
vates the fancy. 

The first article, of which the subject is ‘* Advice toa 
young Reviewer,” demands considerable praise,though the 
style and language of the critique too closely resemble 
those of the Oxonian Adviser. The ridicule of the Edin- 
burgh Review is well pointed, but how far the attack 
Was prudent time only can determine. 

The article on the Bullion Report is such as to convince 
us that on matters of political @conomy they are more 
than equal to their northern predecessors. The posi- 
tions that “* the value of gold bullion has experienced a 
temporary but considerable rise above that of our curren- 
cy, whether coin or paper,” and that “ this difference in 
value has not been caused by excess of paper money aris- 
ing out of the Bank restriction, but principally by an 
extraordinary rise in the price of gold, occasioned by the 
demand created for it in the home market, in consequence 
of the necessity imposed on our merchants by the state of 
exchange and of commerce with the continent, of export- 
ing gold thither to the utmost extent in which it can be 
procured,” are ably, and we think decisively support. 
ed. Had the report of the bullion committee been above 
correction, we should have doubted the policy of its pub- 
lication, but after the numerous errors that have been de- 
tected inits statements of those facts, in which the greater 


part ofits reasoning is founded, we suspect that neither 
the talents of Mr. Huskisson, nor the sophistries of the 


Edinburgh Review, will prolong the sensation that it so 
unjustly excited, 
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The review of Peron’s Voyage to Australasia, is as inter- 

esting as such a subject can be made. ‘The article on 

Bridge’s Trigonometry has no merit but that of conveying 

a clear idea of the book reviewed,and this merit isnot avery 

valuable one in a quarterly journal. The review of Ame- 

rican politics we should suppose to be the production of 
Mr. Walsh. It is written with great elegance and vigor, 

but he makes too formal a display of the information that 

he possesses, and the length of the extracts isdisproportion- 
ate to their interest---Art. 7, on Fiorin Grass, is extreme- 

ly interesting as wellas entertaining. Art.8, 1s a review 

of Anstey’s Pleader’s Guide, of which the first edition was 
published many years ago, and the criticism is now writ- 
ten for the express purpose of counteracting its effects ! [t 
surely cannot have happened that the Messrs. Longmans 
with such a host of celebrated writers in their service, 
could be at a loss for an article better calculated fora first 
impression than this production of Mr. Stevens, or that 
Mr. Stevens himself should have been incapable of fur- 
nishing an interesting criticism without the introduction 
of his early reminiscences. The facts that he has recorded, 
and the sentiments he has conveyed, might have been 
more appropriately introduced in a review of some popu- 
lar law book, and under that form would have contribu- 
ted very essentially to the impression of the first number. 
Art.9, Pike’s Exploratory Travels is extremely uninte- 
resting. A narration of new discoveries is only interest- 
ing in detail. Article 10, Dr. Bell’s Madras school con- 
tains nething that can be effectually opposed to the 
observations of the Edinburgh Review on the salaries 
received by the assistants at Madras, and the system of 
superintendence there adopted. We conceive that they 
alone are decisive with regard to the invention. The 
British Reviewer is extremely fortunate however in his 
detection of Sydney Smith’s mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tious. He ought to have known that Squire Vincent 
was notthe dean of Westminster. Art. 11, on the Ca- 
tholic Question, is an admirable specimen of controversial! 
5 
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excellence. We venture to assert that a dozen years of 
hard labour on the part of the Edinburgh Reviewers, will 
not do away the impression it must produce. Art. 12, 
Pholagarches’ Hints on Toleration. This article is dull 
and uninstructive. 

The great defect of the work is that it does not display 
variety of excellence. ‘The only articles that can con- 
tribute materially to its circulation are political. The 
subjects of review are indeed badly selected. ‘There is 
no topic on which a writer could display metaphysical 
acuteness, scientific profundity, or ingenuity of literary 
criticism. Its contributors appear from the present spe- 
cimen to be deficient in those requisites whech are dis- 
played in this month’s Edinburgh Review of Southey’s 
Curse of Kehama. In this department of composition 
there is great room for unprovement, and we can con- 
ceive the possibility of procuring an article which shall 
unite to the other qualities that distinguish the literary 
criticisms of the north, beauty of style and dignity of 
sentiment. 

[tis unfortunate for the proprietors of such a work 
that its politics should be niinisterial. Mr. Perceval and his 
colleagues appeal to have a SCHSILIVE abhorrein ce of literary 
talent, aud would rather prosecute the supporters of re- 
form, than encourave @ Conscientious advocate to attempt 
theirretutation; nora 
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Tur COMBUSTIBLE KNIGHT, ann tue PRINTER 
or COMBUSTIBLES. 


SiR, 

Wuen we consider the number of bankruptcies that 
have occurred within the last eight months, and compare 
it with the real difficulties to which the nation has during 
that period been subjected, it would appear that a certain 
proportion, even of those who have obtained their certiti- 
cates, did not appear in the Gazette because it was neces- 
sary, but because it was convenicut. ‘The embarrassments 
that actually occasioned the failure of respectable mer- 
chants, were urged as pretexts of excuse by fraudulent 
traders on a fictitious capital, and by dishonest specula- 
tors, who with a moderate extent of real property, 
launched out into the hazardous employment of the pro- 
perty of their creditors. Every circumstance, theretore, 
connected with the various instances of bankruptcy, 
should be caretully attended to; nothing will prevent the 
extension of the evil but the vigilance of those who have 
no design to profit by its continuance; I beg leave, there- 
iore, to call your attention to the extraordinary circum. 
stances attending the appointment of a person named 
GitLer tothe management of the business of Sir Ri- 
chard Phillips. 

It has always been understood that the acting assignee 
ofa bankrupt has no right to any emolument whatever. 
Mr. Gillet, I understand, is to have a’salary of 500!.a year 
until the settlement of the bankrupt’s affairs. Suppos- 
ing the grant of any salary to be legal, 2001. per annum 
is a full remuneration for the devotion of his tiie 
and abilities to any concern in which they can be 
useful. L'ven the sum itself would be no conside- 
rable object, were Mr. Gillet a proper person to be en- 
trusted with the creditors’ atfairs, or did he conduct hime 
sclf as if he were sensible of the duties of his situation : 
but it is surely more than Improper that a man who has 
been indebted for whatever he possesses to the patronage 
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3206 Vive in Salisbury Square. 


of Sir Richard, and who has so lately been exposed to 
such extraordiuery suspicions, whether the suspicions 
be just or unjust, should be selected to fill a situation 
of more than usual responsibility, as. well as of extra. 
ordinary temptation. Par be it from me, and from 
your readers, to suppose that every man oi “whom a bad 
action js asserted must neecssarily be guilty. But when 
a man is publicly accused of a fraudulent action, as a 
subsequent extract will prove him to have been, and 
when the accusation is repeated with every aggravation 
of insult, it is not unjust to suppose that the silence of 
the party implicated is rather the silence of conscious 
cult than of virtuous magnanimity. ‘Some of the insinu- 
ations that have beon spread abroad were obscurely ex- 
pres ed, and therefore did not demand a termal reply; the 
assertion, tor instance, that his bills for work done were 
siolen from the desk of Sir Richard on the morning atter 
tie fire, only proves, supposing it to be truc, that 
Mr. Gillet was extremely unfortunate. It may be 
true, that on the night preceding the fire in Salisbury- 
square, Sir Richard was there unusually late. But obser- 
vations of this kind are of trifling import when compared 
with an advertisement that appeared in the Times news- 


paper of September 2), Lsl0, to the following purport: 


FIRE IN SALISBURY SQUARE. 


Where as there is eve ry reason ta belicr ihat the late fire in Salisbury 
Square WaS WILFULLY ComMeirrep by some inicrcsicad porson or persons 


for the purpose of pernavovine the fire efices, and which occasioned 


Mr. Stockdale a loss of about SCOOL, &c. & c. 
(Dated Picead eee » September 20th, 1810.) 


‘\ - ' 4° 
‘Ve \ {th C*a>s}) 


mments that have been made and willconti- 
nue tobe made, by the public on this most extraordinary 
advertisciment are these; that the persons principally in- 
terested in detrauding the fire offices,” must be the persons 
whose property is insured, that the owner of the print- 
ing oifice must be one of the insurers, and that it was the 


duty, and Wo lal have been the natural proc lure ot Cvel ry 


one of them, if innocent, to have instituted a prosecution 
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avainst the author ofso serious acharge. While the adver 
tisement therefore remains uncontradicted and unnoti- 
ced, Mr. Gillet is an improper person to conduct the af- 
fairs of Sir Richard Philips; he is at least obnoxious to 
suspicion, and a man who is obnoxious to suspicion 
should not be the assignee of a baukrupt. 

Atany rate, the man who can suffer such an aspersion 
to be thus publicly cast upon his character, in a public 
paper, would act more wisely in tryimg to conciliate the 
creditors by the propricty of his bebaviour than in aggra- 
vating the animosity of his enemies by insolence and 
brutality. He may perhaps be wise enough to take the 
present admonition in good part, if not, let him tremble 
when I] subseribe invself, 

A Crepiror or Str RicuarD PuILiips. 





THE REVIEWER. No, I. 


Poems, by Miss [olford, Author of Wallace, or the Fight 
of Lalkirk. 

Wuen the circumstances that attend the first appear- 
ance ofan author before the tribunal of the public are 
such as produce an uutavourable tmpression, to oblite- 
rate them isa task which can only be performed through 
the agency of time. Supereminent abilities frequently 
remain in obscurity, not becatise there are not various 
opportunities for displaying them, but because the first 
opportunity that presented itself was injudiciously eme 
ployed. "Phe debut of Miss Holford was particularly 
uniortunate. She had long been admired by her friends 
for the fertility of her genius, and her poetical effusions 
had received the private approbation of the most celebrat- 
ed literary characters; yet the production that was in- 
tended to extend her reputation beyond the vicinity of 
Bath, was a romantic tale, of which the incidents occurred 
in places that she had never seen, and the agents be- 
longed to a nation with whose language she was unac- 
uainted, and whose manners she had never poss ssed any 
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$28 Address to the Moon. 


opportunity of observing. The style of diction and sen- 
timent was aservile imitation of Marmion; and instead 
of adopting the peeuliar excellencies of that celebrated 
poen, she scems to have stuciied ifs faults with the most 
humble assiduity, and to have taken an unenviable delight 
in presenting an agcravated picture of its deformities. 
Withall its defects, however, the Fight of Falkirk isa 
production of genius, and if any proof wore wanting that 
Miss Holford’s powers, whev properly cultivated, are 
equal to the highest efforts of poetical ability, the follow. 


me address to the Moon, while the Ne. shoand Scottish 


armies are asleep on the field of battle, would fully jus. 
tify the expectations of her frends. 


‘Why, thou fair orb, dost thou smileso bright 
As thou roflest on thy way? 

Canst thou not hide thy silver light 

That the heavens all dark with the clouds of night 
Might frown on your flerce array ? 

But why should’st thou hide thy shining brow, 
Thou who walk’st through the midnight sky ? 

Tho’ the Demon who givesthe word for woe, 

sid the tear descend and the life-blood flow, 

Thy place shall be sull on high ! 

Thou looh’st on man, thou see’st him bless'd 
In the light of his little day ; 

Thou looh’st anon, he is gone to rest, 

The cold worm ereeps in his lordly breast, 
He sleeps in the grave's decay ! 

Thou saw’st his rise, thou shalt see him fall, 

Thou shalt stay Ull the grave has covered all, 
Till death has crush’d them one by one, 

Fach frail yet proud ephemeron ! 
Tomorrow thy cold and tranquil eye 

Shall gave again on the midnight sky, 

With unquenchd light, with ray screne, 
Thou shalt caxe on the scene where death has been, 

Thou shalt cild his features pale and wan ; 

Thou shalt gaze on the form of murder'd man; 
On his broken armours seatter’d round, 

On the severdlunb and the yawning wound ; 
But thou, emid.t the wrecks of time, 


Unfrowninz passest on, and keep'st thy path sublime !”” 
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The volume before us exhibits a very fair specimen of 
the art of beok-making. ‘The average of lines in a page 
gs twelve, and the number of pages -one hundred and six- 
teen. Welcave oar readers to discover the price. It is 
less provoking, however, to expend two guineas in the 
purchase of pocms like those of Miss Holford, than to 
pay five shillings for the cant of Pratt, and the insipidity 
of Hayley. ‘The clict objection that we have to the pub- 
lication of these poetical effusions, is the conviction that 
she could have favoured us with something better. She 
does not appear to have written a single stanza in-the 
collection with a view to reward the favourable opinion 
of the readers of Wallace, but to have rummaged_ her 
port-folio for every scrap of poetry that she could find, 
and to have sent them to her printer, with an injunction 
that he should make the best of them. ‘This is avery 
convenient way of writing books, but let not Miss Hol- 
ford imagine that its repetition will succeed: the honest 
part of mankind dislike even the appearance , of deceit, 
the fastidious are easily provoked to the expression of 
their opinions, and the careful and the selfish will demand 
in return for a price so exorbitant the best wares that the 
manufacturer can produce. With an author liberality is 
always the best economy; he may be sure that whatever 
exertion he may now employ to gratify the world of rea- 
ders will be amply repaid when he again appears to so- 
licit their patronage; and we are convinced that ten times 
the labour which would have been required to make this 
collection of poems worthy of their writer, will be de- 
manded hereafter to obviate those feelings of distrust in 
her powers that they must naturally excite. 

tis with pleasure indeed that we admit, as some apo- 
logy for the preceding observations, that Miss Holford 
appears on the present occasion less attractive only when 
compared with her former sel, Had she been unknown 
to the world as the authoress of Watlace, we should 
have haved her present appearance with the most unli- 


mited approbation. She displays great elegance and 
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encrgy of thought, a powerful command of language, aid 
more thea usual skill in the art of versification, The 
«reat defect of almost every piece in the volume, is that 
they have no object or direction, there is no possible rea. 
son Why they might not be prolonged to any possible 
number ot stanzas; thes contain within themselves ne 
limits of extension, they ilustrate no moral, nor are 


pervaded by one leading sentiment, with the fuil deve- 
! 


eee Se ee ee ae weer” 


: lop ment of which tuey might necessarily terminate, 
She seems to have chosen a subject, and then to have 
| sported in all the extravagance of fancy in tts dilation, 
| til her stock of rhymes and epithets was exhausted. 
‘he pooms of Gray might have afforded ber some beauti- 
ful exemples of natural and gradual climax. She is too 
| fund of interjections, particularly of oli! and has bor- 
rowed from seme of our would-be bards such epithets as 
soul-fraught, &c. ‘The rhymes sorrow and morrow oc- 


cur so tre quenthy as to remind us in every pace of Mr. 
Cobb's epistolary contrivances in Sudden Arrivals, She 

‘ } | ¥ | 1 ot ‘ ' 1«T ' ¢ } ‘\ 4 } | 
6B rOO NUCH aac ted to dsbing qj tie SLIONS, ana iriehasiap 
is too often the subje ct of her sone. 


Phe following is an example of delectable affectation : 


“© For | bear not a heart all relentless and stern, 
Without once looking back which can sever, (Querc) 
Lud which seorns that the high-seated spirit should yearn 


Over joys which are parting for ever.” 


sut who can remember these trivial deformities whi! 


they read the subjoined passages from the Drepicarion? 
TO MY MOTHER. 


* My Mother, thou hast not forgot the hour, 
Tho’ time since then is far upon his way, 

When youth and beauty crown'd thy bridal bower, 
Andon thy lap thy first-born infant iav, 
Catching the parting breath of ling ring May, 

Which as ut whisper’d o'er thy green alcove, 
Gave hfe and freshness to the forvid day, 

0 


+} . = , ° ° 
or thee the woodbine’s flexile tendrils wove, 


wailed on thine ear the woodland song of love 



































Dedication to her Mother. 


Nor did the sportive Zephyr as it flew 
Thro’ vales where Flora’s modest train repose, 
Or the bright meadow spangled o’er with dew, 
From morn’s first blush to even’s fragrant close, 
Pan with his wing, than thee, a foirer rose t 
Kuch weet thou, when the vatal genius stood 
Beside thy coueh, and wav’d bis hand, and smil’d ; 
His bright eye shed of light a glittering food ; 
Half did’st thou fear Uiat aspect strange and will, 
As with immortal hand, he touched the unconscious child ! 


‘“ Kear not,” he cried, * my office is to bless ! 
Which of the toys that morials blessings name 
Shall deck thy babe, be thou the arbitress : 
The gift he thine of beauty, wealth,or fame ; 


‘ Ys , 


Mine be the task to grant, and thise to claim ! 
Just then a chrystal mirror on thine eve 
Reflects a pallid cheek, a languid frame 
‘* See! beauty flies the ransient agony ! 
I ask not for my babe what kloonis so soon to diet" 
“ Andgenius! welll know that gold in vain 
Swells the clos’d coifer and encrusts the heart ; 
But the sad vigil kept thro’ nights of pain, 
Griet’s throbbing ulcer, envy’s rankling smart, 
To la!l, and to appease, lins wealth the art ? 
No! | would lead my child, when lurking care 
Ne‘er whets the stint, or brandishes the dart 3 
Would lead it to von fairy recion, where 
No cloud obscures the sky, no vapour loads the air ! 
*¢ When on the vivid flower no canker preys, 
That decks the bank of dancing Hyppoerene ; 
Whea Faccy’s rule, the laughing realm obeys, 
Obedience mild, a willing meed I ween ; 
For why would rebel prove t» such a queen? 
Be ihis ‘he boon £" ‘the naval ventus smild, 
Auspierous thus the guardian's brow sereue, 
** Gorange,” he eried, ** the visionary wild, 
Where fick e fancy reigns, a wayward waadering child !”’ 


Since then, thro’ every mountain, dell, or grove, 
Y cerever fouatain cushed or murmur’d rill, 

Pane, dbeictd her fondesi votery rove 
ii, . is, 2o¢ chad exch mist crown'd bill, 


}thus the tyauced pilyeim wanders still ; 
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And who would rutely break ihe enthusiast’s dream, 
Or vex with worldly cares that besom’s thrill, 

As bending pensive o'er some wizard stream, 

It ponders silently, the swect yet lofty theme ? 


Mother! how oft the lucre-loving sire 
Commits his offspring to urgenial shies, 
Sends him to burn beneath the tropic fire, 
And waste for off hisnative energies, 
To glad with foreign gold a parent's eyes ! 
And has thy child, a thriftless wand’rer, stray ’d, 
Bringing for thee no tributary prize ? 
Lo! at thy feet, a varied garland laid, 
Of blossoms pluck'd for thee from faucy’s flowery glade.’ 


Such verses as these are worthy of the best days of in 
lish por try. ‘To compare them with any stanzas in Ger. 
trude ot Wyoming, a poem which the combined puffing 
of the Quarterly and Pdinburgh Reviews could not force 
into public favour is worse than ailectatiou. Should 
Miss Holford write often thus, it would be vain to blame 
and useless to praise her. 

‘Phe poem onthe Young Roscius affords additional tes. 
timony to the cnthusiasm with which he was regarded at 
his tirst appearance, by those best calculated to estimate 
his merits. Tle was at that time a wonderful boy, but 
the evidences that he has displayed at a more immature 


oe] 
wry 
ip? 
a... ( 


of utter incapacity, has much embarrassed that class 
of critical philosophers who believe that great talents «re 
requisite tothe formation ofanactor. At Cambridge be 
Was 2 proverb of stupidity. For our own parts we stis- 
poet some deception with regard to his age: in L805, ace 
cording to the account of his parents he was only thir- 
tevn, and inthe year S11, itis impossible to believe from 
his appearance that he has not seen his twenty-fourta 
year. He hassuffered the most severely from ins father’s 
unlucky prop nsity to ostentation; but he is himself a 
very modest inoflensive young man. 


Ihe subjoined stanzas will give our readers some idea 


of the smooth and melodious cadence of Miss Holtord’s 
byliter Versifi¥cation. 
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Oh ! Devaas thy chrystal wave, 

By yonder primrose bank is gliding ; 
Softly its verdant surface lave, 

Nor mock the boisierous torrent’s chiding. 


And as with soothing, murmuring swell, 
Thy whispering wave is lightly flowing, 
List lingering to the tuneful shell 
Its sweet responsive meed bestowing. 


No green-haired Naiad wakes the strain 
Which in thy glittering breast reposes, 

Or floating o’er the enamell’d glain 
[ts warbled cadence gently closes. 


Then as thy smooth waves glide along, 
And in the silvery moon-beam glisten, 
Mormur the tributary song, 
And woo some partial ear to listen. 


Aad whisper ,Deva, as you stray, 

How flattery’s strain the Muse despises, 
Limpid like thee the votive lay, 

Fresh from the heart’s pure fountain rises. 


If Miss Holford can be persuaded that the peculiarities 
ofa great poet are not the constituents of his excellence ; 
that it is possible to employ the irregular stanza of Mr. 
Scott. without copying his deformities, that though 
Pope and Dryden dit not write in verses of eight feet, 
they are still the models of [’nglish purity; that com- 
pound words are not always more expressive than simple 
ones, nor always indicative ot poctical energy, and, above 


. 
all, that some degree of labour is absolutely necessary to 


the just display of the most exalted genius, shemay yet 
obtain the object of her ambition, and entwine the laurels 
of fame with the rose of friendship. 
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POLITICAL CONSISTENCY EXPLAINED AND 
EXEMPLIFIED. 


I. 


We deny that this scramble (for place and emolument) 
arises either from there being placemen and pensioners 
in parllament,-—or from the interference of peers in elec- 
tions,—or from the venality of certain boroughs ; and so 
far from being of opinion that the alteration of these parts 
of our system, according to the suggestion of Mr.Cobbett, 
would cure this or any other evil, we are persuaded that 
such a measure would have acontrary effect. Placemen, 
We think, are better in parliament than any where else,--- 
the mfluence of great families in the election of members 
is rather beneficial than pernicious; and the sale of bo- 
roughs, thoueh dishonourable to those who are concerned 
in it, is in no danger of going to such an extent as to put 
the constitution tn any hazard. 

Ea. Rev. No. 20. July, LSO7, page 407. 

We condemn the abuses whch throw the nomination 
of seats into the hands of borough patrons, and we think 
that the most important and beneficial of all reforms 
would be that which should preventthe exercise of this 
power, The yreat practical evils that are suffered to re- 
sult from the influence of property in the elections of this 
country are,ist, that the representation of certain boroughs 
is entirely, necessarily, end perpetually at the disposal of 
certain families, soas to bi familiarly considered as their 
rightful property : and 2dly, that certain other boroughs 
are held and managed by corrupt agents and jobbers, for 
the express purpose of beg sold for a price in ready mo- 
ney, either through the intervention of the treasury, or 


directly to the candidate. ‘That both these are evils and 


m) i ‘ . . ‘ ler 
Geformities in our system of representation we readily 


admit, though by nomeans to the same extent, or produ- 


ced by the operation of the same causes. ‘The great evil 








Edinburgh Review on Reform. 


however is in the other description of boroughs, those that 
are held by agents or jobbers, &c. 
Ed. Rev, Feb. 1811. page 261-2. 


Il. 


We would merely ask whether it can be denied, in point 
of fact, that our parliament, as it is now constituted, does 
actually possess the requisites that we have just specified, 
and does actually perform the functions on which its sub- 
stantial value depeuds. In spite of placemen and pensio- 
ners, and purchasers of boroughs, and nominees of lords, 
the House of Commons unquestionably contains a sufli- 
cient number and variety of persons to represent all the 
ditferent opinions, and maintain all the different views of 
pokicy which exist in the country at large. While this is 
the case, we are in no danger of losing our liberties. 

Ed. Rev. No, 20. 

The only losers (by the sale of venal boroughs, &c.) 
being the honest electors, who are virtually deprived of 
their franchises, and the country, and the constitution, 
which suffer to an alarming and incalculable extent, by 
the general debasement of political principle, and the 
enormous addition that is thus made to the enormous in- 
fluence of the crown. 

Ed. Rev. No. 34. 
ITI. 


Whenever an indncement was held out, therefore, for 
them to extend that influence, and for the country at 
large to connive at it, there is no doubt that it would be 
silently exerted to the effect of placing in that house a 
multitude of members devoted to the support of the 
public functionaries for the time, and of the views and 
interests of mostof the great families in the kingdom. 
This we conceive to be the present state of the govern- 
ment, and the result is, that the balance of the constitu- 
tion now exists in a great degree inthe House of Com- 
mons. The advantages of this arrangement are, as we 
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have already intimated, &c. &c. All that was essen. 
tially valuable in the constitution has been: secured, by 
a silent but very important change in its mode of ope- 
ration. This change we take to be that the influence of 
the crown, and ofthe old aristocracy is now exerted in 
that house, by means of members sent there to support 
that influence. The reader will (now) be at no loss to 
discover the grounds of our objection to Mr. Cobbett’s 
fundamental measures of reform, and the reasons for 
which we must resist any attempt to remove all placemen, 
or other dependents of the executive from parliament, 
&c. We should consider the accomplishment of such a 
reform as Mr. Cobbett contends for as the signal for its 
(government’s) instant destruction. If all seats in par- 
liament could be honestly and openly sold for ready 
money, \we have no doubt that a very great majority would 
be purchased by persons unconnected with the ‘Treasury 
or the House of Lords, these advantages of reform, we are 
persuaded, would be extremely inconsiderable, compared 
with those which we at present enjoy, and certainly 
would not be worth purchasing at the price of any great 
discontent or hazard to the general system. 
Id. Rev. No. 20. 
We have ridiculed, ona foriner occasion, the first and 
most important steps which we think should be taken 
to remove a part of the pressure of this influence from the 
legislative assembly, by a resolute and peremptory ex- 
clusion of a great variety of subordinate placemen and 
minor officers of the government, who are now allowed 
tositin that body. We now close these loose and gene- 
ral observations, m which ithas been our object rather 
to obviate the general prejudices which stand in the way 
ofa practical reform, than to unfold the details of any 
scheme which may be proposed for its accomplishment ; 
rather to combat the spirit by which the most com- 
mon objections to that great measure are suggested, than 
to dissectand refute the objections themselves ina regular 


and systematical argument. We willingly renew our 
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pledge never to lose sight of this interesting topic, and ne- 
ver toremit our endeavours to direct the attention of the 
public toa subject in which they are more interested than 
in any other, and on which, if they think at all, itis scarce- 
ly possible that they should either think wrong, or fail to 
realize what they have deliberately approved. No. 34, 





~_— 


APPLICATION OF THE ABOVE, or the argumentum 
ad hominem. 

Within the last six months he has undergone a most ex- 
traordinary and portentous transformation. Instead of the 
champion of the establishment, of loyalty, and eternal 
war with all revolutionary agency, he has become the 
patron of reform and reformers, talks hopefully of revolu- 
tion, scoflfingly of parliament, and cavalierly of the sove- 
reign; and declaims on the state of the representation, 
and on the iniquities of placemen and pensioners, in the 
very phrases which have been for some time laid aside by 
those whom he used to call levellers and jacobins. ‘There 
are few perhaps who have received any impression from 
his writings, whose faith in his reasonings would not be 
diminished by a conviction of the inconsistency, or versa- 
tility of his successive opinions, or asuspicion of the share 
that passion or party may have had in their formation. 
It is therefore not from any paltry or vindictive motive, 
that we exhibit some instances‘of what has certainly ap- 
peared to us the most glaring and outrageous contradic- 
tion. Now, what is it that we infer from this strange 
alternation of praise and blamein the pages of Mr. Cob- 
bett ? Why that nobody should care much for either, that 
they are bestowed from passion or party prejudice, and 
not from any sound principles of judgment, and that it 
must be the most foolish of all things to take our impressions 
of the merit of any individual from a man whose own opinions 


have not only varied but been absolutely reversed within these 
four years. 


’ 


Edinburgh Review of Cobbett’s Political Register, July 1807. 


Our or THY OWN MOUTH WILLI JUDGE THEE, THOU 
WICKED CRITIC! 
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338 Lord Sidmouth. 


We are among the warmest admirers of the Edine 
burgh Review, but we cannot observe these examples 
of glaring inconsistency, without feeling how little editors 
of periodical publications in general are influenced by any 
other motive than the desire of extensive circulation, We 
think that it will be difficult to name a political writer 
of the present day who has not changed his opinions with 
the change of his pecuniary prospects. No man will be- 
lieve that ifthe cause of reform had been unpopular it 
would have found an advocate in the same writer, who 
opposed it in 1809, because at that time the reading 
world entertained a general prejudice against the inde- 
pendent party. The reviewers were first Grenvillites, 
have been for a considerable time in the employment of 
Lord Holland, and are now “ degenerating” very fast in- 
to downright Burdettites. Some of the principal contri- 
butors have risen above the necessity of paying for a din- 
ner in the coin of favourable criticism, and the whole bo- 
dy may be expected in the course of another year to rail 
against Charles Fox, and designate his nephew by epi- 
thets similar to those which they now apply to Lord 
Sidmouth. From lukewarm admirers of that nobleman 
they have allat once become his most decided enemies, 
ant commence their review of Philagarches in their Jast 
number, by a pretty specimen of clerical urbanity. Why 
(say they) will Lord Sidmouth meddle with the toleration 
act, when there are so many other subjects in which his 
abilities might be so eminently useful; when enclosure 
bills are drawn up with such scandalous negligence, turn- 
pike roads so shamefully neglected, and public convey- 
ances illegitimately loaded in the face of day, and in d¢@ 
fiance of the wisest legislative provision ? And this“ asinine 
attempt” at wit is levelled against a nobleman, who what- 
ever may be thought of his qualifications for the office of 
prime minister, possessed for a long time the situation of 
speaker in the House of Commons with the respect of all 
parties, and who has been repeatedly described, before his 
mfluence rendered him obnoxious to certaia parties, and 
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he was elevated by his rank into a conspicuous object for 
the mark of envy, a8 2 man of the most upright principles, 
of clear perception, sound judgment, extensive knowledge, 
and temperate eloquence! It is not by attacks, so evidently 
the production of spleen and disappointment, that the 
Edinburgh Review will advance the great cause in which 
it is engaged, or preserve its reputation for effectual satire. 





ae — 








LADY . 


We wish not to intrude into the privacies of fashion- 
able life,except where delicacy would be injustice to the 
community ; nor is the character of her ladyship distin- 
guished by features.so peculiar as to render her portrait 
peculiarly interesting. Butcircumstances that have lately 
occurred give more than ordinary interest to the reports 
that have so long been dormant, respecting the means to 
which she had recourse, in order to destroy the conjugal 
happiness of anexalted patronage. It is fit that if her 
ladyship be innocent, some of her literary friends should 
challenge investigation; the happiness of the country 
may depend on the result of the enquiry, and no mo- 
tives of personal delicacy should prevent the agitation of 
the subject : if something be due to her ladyship’s feelings, 
there is still a greater debt to the welfare of the nation 
and to the happiness of the injured parties. 

It is asserted that her ladyship was intimately connect- 
ed with a femaie, whom political restraints debarred 
from nuptial alliance with her protector; that when his 
destined spouse arrived in the metropolis she found means _ 
to be employed near her person, that she anxiously wish- 
edeither that the marriage might be prevented, or that 

the husband’s attachment to his wife might be of no lon- 
ger continuance than suited the views of his late mistress ; 
and that she exerted herself, therefore, before the marri- 
age to prevent its being solemnized, and after it to promote 
aseparation. It is, we belieye, on record, that by various 
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artifices she endeavoured to render the bride unlovely in 
the eyes of her betrothed husband, that she was in col- 
lusion with her tradesmen and attendants, and that 
she administered on the day of marriage stimulating phil- 
tres to the unfortunate objectof her malice. There is 
every, reason to believe that it was in consequence of these 
machinations alone, that the separation took place ; and 
that the person chiefly interested is still ignorant of the 
abominable stratagems by which he was estranged from 
the object of his wedded love. 

Since that period there-is reason to suspect, that, influ- 
enced by the same motives, she entered into a collusion 
with another lady of rank, for the purpose of rendering a 
re-union impossible ; that previous to entering on any 
plan of accusation, the disposition oi the husband was to 
be ascertained, that this was found to be favorable to his 
unhappy wife, that a plausible charge therefore was in- 
vented by ingenuity of the lady already mentioned, that 
three months were spent in procuring and arranging evi- 
dence, that two witnesses were suborned, and that after 
all these preparations were completed, a formal accusa- 
tion was made in a quarter principally interested. It ap- 
pears also that the accusation, after long and rigorous in- 
vestigation, was declared to be unfounded, and that the 
husband acknowledged his conviction of her innocence, 
but that the feelings which an exemplary conduct of 
many years on the part of his lady had in some degree 
obliterated, were revived by the occurrence of this en- 
quiry, and that if the character and conduct of Lady 
could be properly described to him, it would be suc- 
ceeded by the repudiation of his mistress and the return 
of domestic felicity. 

The subject is abstractedly of national importance, and 
no man who possesses the feelings of a human being will 
deny the paramount claims of the injured lady on sub- 
stantial reparation. She has been for many years a wie 
dowed wife, consigned to undeserved inisery, and to 
allthe bitterness of silent grief. We hope that the sub- 
8 
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ject will meet with immediate investigation in a proper 
quarter, and that the ungrateful nature of the task we have 
undertaken in bringing it before the notice of the public, 
will be rewarded by the accomplishment of a wish weso 
dently entertam. 

We have neither time, nor inclination to discuss the 
provisions of the marriage act—the happiness of the first 
family of the kingdom may bea necessary sacrifice to po- 
litical expedience. [.ven supposing that the great persoa- 
age alluded to cannot feel in the society of his wife, that 
happiness which he enjoysin the possession of a more for- 
tunate mistress something is due to the character of the 
English people, and to the dignity of his station ; and we 
hope that whenever he shall be called toa situation which 
shall release him from many of the shackles that at pre- 
sent restrain nis conduct,and fetter his resolutions, he will 
show the spirit of a man and the feeling ofa husband, 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Nulhus addictus jurare in verba magistri; 
Quo me cunque rap.itempestas ceteror hostes. 


TT 


To praise is much more grateful, and dn some occasions not less 
consistent with our duty as censors, than to condemn. There can be 
no severer satire on stupidity than the commendation of dramatic 
or literary excellence ; and weare always happy when an opportu- 
nity is afforded us of demonstrating that a love of punning will not 
seduce us to injustice, and that we would rather disclaim the honors 
that are due to wit, than relinquish our pretensions to critical inte- 
grity. Weareafraid however that no drama will be speedily pro- 
duced of which the faults shall not be almost equiponderant with the 
beautics, and before we enumerate the excellencies of Miss Cham. 
bers’s new comedy of “ Ourselves,” it will be necessary to hint at its 
demerits. 

The plot is in the highest degree absurd aud improbable. 
Scarcely any one of the incidents could occur in the common pro- 
gress of human life, and their concatenation for the furtherance of 
the plot, isbarely within the verge of possibility. Nothing can be 
easier than to invent incident after incident, so as to keep alive the 
interest of the spectator, and continually euliven his curiosity, but 
this ought always to be done insuch a manner that after the scene 
has passed he shall not look back with contemptuous incredulity ; 
while it is yet in its progress he should not be disturbed by a meutal 
contention between surprize and dissatisfaction. ‘The last volume of 
Tom Jones, compared with the first of Count Fathom, would afford 
a cleat idea of the disiinction between a plot constructed and deve- 
loped as it ought to be, and aseries of detached incidents, not neces- 
sarily connected with each othcr, and improbable in themselves, 
scarcely within the range of possibility when detached, and when 
arranged in one uniform chain of complication, indicative only of 
the author’s extravagance of fancy, It isa sufficient trespass on a 
spectalor’s good nature, that a dramatist should require him to be- 
lieve that three different partics meet together three other persons, 
and those the very persons they wish tosce, at the sie place and at 
the same instant of time: yet incidents of this kind occur more thar 
once in Ourselves. If such licences be admiited, te cilastrophe of a 

tragedy may be made to depend on the destruction of a palace by 
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lightning. There is no limit, as aoJrish logician would say, to unli- 
mited invention. 

The character of O’Shanauhan is not sufficiently distinguished 
from that of the common-place Irishmen on the stage. It has evi. 
dently been written for the purpose of introducing Johnstone. The 
faults of accommodaling the parts to the performers is becoming 
every day more prevalent, and is destructive of all dramatic spirit 
and originality. . Darlington is a coxcomb without character. The 
attempt at wit in the night scene between Fitz Aubin and Darlington 
is miserable, and the bulls are in general either hackneyed or desti- 
tute of humour. 

Of this however let the reader judge tor himself. 


Mr. D. Are you looking at Venus, Sir? 

Fitz. No, Sir; (eying him with contempt), nor at Mars. 

Mr. D. Pray, Sir, is there not a constellation in the heavens, 
whieh astronomers call the Crab, Sir? 

Fitz. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. D. | see it now, Sir ; a group of dim, insignificant, twinkling, 
would-if-they-could-be stars, affecting a sort of brightness. 

Fitz. No, Sir, that is not the Crab, 

Mr. D. The Great Bear, Sir ? 

Fitz. No, Sir; that-constellation you point at is called the Zyre. 
It caught my eye, as you entered. It lies in a right angled triangle 
with the Polar star, a winkling, twinkling would.if-it-could-be, ae 
you say, Sir—Wonut you look again, Sir, &c. 


The chief merit of the piece is the sprightliness of its dialogue 
The diction is elegant, and the expression characteristic of the 
respective personages. On the whole it isa bustling, sprightly en. 
tertaining comedy, and if it does not display the higher powers of 
the mind, sufficiently proves that its author is not deficient in taste, 
sensibility or wit. 

We extract the only piece of Poetry in the play. 


SONG, 


As Ellen to her lute, one day, 
Of pity’s purest pleasures sung, 
Sly Cupid near, in ambush lay, 
And magic arts around her flung ! 
Laughing, he heard the gentle strain, 
Unseen he crept—new-strung the lyre ; 
When Ellen struck the chords again, 
Each thought was love ! each note was fire! 
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THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Nulhus addictus jurare in verba magistri; 
Quo me cunque rap itempestas ceteror Aosfes. 


a 


To praise is much more grateful, and on some occasions not less 
consistent with our duty as censors, than to condemn. ‘There can be 
no severer satire on stupidity than the commendation of dramatic 
or literary excellenre ; and weare always happy when an opportu- 
nity is afforded us of demonstrating that a love of punning will not 
seduce us to injustice, and that we would rather disclaim the honors 
that are due to wit, than relinquish our pretensions to critical inte- 
grity. Weareafraid however that no drama will be speedily pro- 
duced of which the faults shall not be almost equiponderant with the 
beautics, and before we enumerate the excellencies of Miss Cham. 
bers's new comedy of “ Ourselves,” it will be necessary to hint at its 
demerits. 

The plot is in the highest degree absurd aud improbable. 
Searcely any one of the incidents could occur im the common pro- 
eress of human life, and ther concatenation for the furtherance of 
the plot, isbarcly within the verge of possibility. Nothing can be 
easier than to invent incident after incident, so as to keep alive the 
interest of the spectator, and continually enliven his curiosity, but 
this ought always to be done in such a manner that after the scene 
has passed he shall not look back with contemptuous incredulity 5 
While itis vet in ils progress be should not be disturbed by a metal 
contention between surprize and dissatisfaction. ‘The last volume of 
Tom Jones, compared with the first of Count Fathom, would afford 
a clear idea of the disiinction between a plot constructed aud deve- 
loped as it ought lo be, andaseries of detuched incidents, not neces- 
sarily connected with cach other, and improbable in thenselves, 
scarcely within the range of possibility when detached, and when 
arranged in one uniform chain of complication, indicative only of 
the author’s extravagance of fancy. Itisa sufficient trespass on a 
spectalor’s cood nature, that a dramatist should require him to be- 
lieve that three different parties meet together three other persons, 
and those the very persons they wish tosee, at the sine place and at 
the same instant of time: yet incidents of this kind oecur more than 
once in Ourselves. If such licences be admilted, tic citastrophe of a 

tragedy may be made to depend on the destruction of a palace by 
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lightning. There is no limit, as ao Irish logician would say, to unli- 
mited invention. 

The character of O’Shanauhan is not sufficiently distinguished 
from that of the common-place Irishmen on the stage. It has evi. 
dently been written for the purpose of introducing Johnstone. The 
faults of accommodaling the parts to the performers is becoming 
every day more prevalent, and is destructive of all dramatic spirit 
and originality. . Darlington is a coxcomb without character. The 
attempt at wit in the night scene between Fitz Aubin and Darlington 


is miserable, and the bulls are in general cither hackneyed or desti- 
tute of humour. 


Of this however let the reader judge tor himself, 


Mr. D. Are you looking at Venus, Sir? 

Fitz. No, Sir; (eying him with contempt), nor at Mars. 

Mr. D. Pray, Sir, is there not a constellation in the heavens, 
whieh astronomers call the Crab, Sir? 

Fitz. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. D. \ see it now, Sir ; a group of dim, insignificant, twinkling, 
would-if-they-could-be stars, affecting a sort of brightness. 

Fitz. No, Sir, that is not the Crab, 

Mr. D. The Great Bear, Sir ? 


Fitz. No, Sirs; thatconstellation you point at is called the Zyre. 
Itcaught my eye, as you entered. It lies in aright angled triangle 
with the Polar star, a winkling, twinkling would-if-it-could-be, ae 
you say, Sir—Wonut you look again, Sir, &e. 


The chief merit of the piece is the sprightliness of its dialogue 
The diction is elegant, and the expression characteristic of the 
respective personages. On the whole it isa bustling, sprightly en. 
tertaining comedy, and if it does not display the higher powers of 
the mind, sufficiently proves that its author is not deficient in taste, 
sensibility or wit. 

We extract the only piece of Poetry in the play. 


SONG, 
As Ellen to her lute, one day, 
Of pity’s purest pleasures sung, 
Sly Cupid near, in ambush lay, 
And magic arts around her flung ! 
Laughing, he heard the gentle strain, 
Unseen he crept—new-strung the lyre ; 
When Ellen struck the chords again, 
Each thought was love ! each note was fire! 
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Her heart now echo'd to the string : 
In vain with all her skill she strove, 
She felt avenging Cupid’s sting, 
Pity, too soon, she found was love. 
Not so the breast that glows like mine, 
With friendship’s flame, which steady proves ; 
No passions fan that fire divine, 
Which reason lights—and virtue loves ! 


The scene of which we have subjoined the latter part is written 
with considerable skill. (page 43.) 


Sir Syd. 1 admire the ardor of your feelings amazingly ; but, my 
dear sister, they areno more prompted by Friendship, than mine are 
by indifference. The truthis, Augusta, you have a iind to Fitzaubin 
yourself, and don’t care to throw any other lady in the way of his at- 
tention. 

Miss B. Brother, brother, was ever such a 

Fitz. Hold, Sydney, hold !—This rashuess is not to be borne !— 

Sir Syd. Offend one, and with the power of electricity, they com- 
municate the shock to each other. Friendship, Zounds! you are as 
passionately i love as Pyramusand Thisbe ; the art of man could not 
Keep you asunder. 





Miss B. Sir, thisisthe most extraordinary !— 

Sir Syd. Aye, fume and fret, and swell yourselves into a rage, 
what an ideot has your Platonic love made of me, that 1 should come 
hither brim-full of hope—with the joyful expectation of matching 
you so agreeably. Aye, aye, you were not prepared for this attack ; 
hencefo th let it instruct you, my hyper-delicate friends, to deal with 
me alittle more sincerely, [ Bait. 
They walk about in some confusion, wilhout leoking at each other.— 
Miss B. throws herself into a chair. 





Fitz. seats himselfat a little distance, 

Fitz, Miss Beautort! 

Miss B. Sir! 

Fitz. You are offended. 

Miss 8. Words so false and absurd!— 

Fitz, Ought not to give you a moment's uncasiness.—(drawing 
meorertoher.) Are wenot acquainted with our own hearts ? 

iiss B. Yes, yes. 

Fitz. How undisguised are our thoughts ! 

Miss 2). 


llow disinterested our actions! 
Fite. Wow tree from passion our words—no childish rapture, but 
calm, diga'tied and sincere. [Taking her by the hand. 
Miss B. My brotherthinks— 
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Fitz. (rising.) Absurd !— 

Miss B. Ridiculous!—You and I, of all people—your fastidious 
humour, and my careless one— 

Fits. It is possible, I believe, for people to refine away happi- 
ness. (thoughtfi:(ly.) 

Miss B. Ha! ha ! ha !—we should be miserable. 

Fitz. O! miserable! 1 have many faults, Augusta—but not one that 
I would not endure to be told of. 

Miss B. Olud! 1 have more faults than you. 

Fitz. It is certain, we should have no reserve between us. 

Miss B. None—none—no reserve at all, 

Fitz. We shouldlighten each other's cares. 

Miss B. Yes ;—lighten each other’s cares. 

Fitz. Soothe one another's sorrows. 

Miss B. Soothe one another's sorrows. 

Fitz. Purify each other’s joys. 

Miss B. Purify each ether’s joys. 

Fitz, Purify each other’s joys. 

Miss B. Yes—that is—if—if—if it—were possible. 

Fitz. Yes—yes—if—if—it were possible. 

Miss PB. We are merely talking. 

Fitz. That is all—merely talking. 

Miss B. Merely talking—how married people ought to live. 

Fitz. We may converse on this subject as well as any other. 

Miss B Yes—certainly—we may converse on this subject as well as 
any other. 

Fitz, Any other. 

Miss B, Any other. 


The incidents, however, are amusing, and the characters in ge- 
neral spiritedly drawn. That of Sir John Rainsford has the rare 
merit of being both original in conception, and well adapted to the 
peculiar powers of the actor to whom it is allotted. © Mr. Dowton cap 
express something more complicated than the mere testiness of age, 
and in the scene where he discovers his wife and daughter, he was 
particularly effective. The character of Fitzaubin is drawo with 
great power of discrimination. Mrs, O’Shanauhan is at least amus- 
ing, and Sir Sidney Beaufort is something more spirited than the 
usual rate of ‘ flashing juvenilians.” 
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